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UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE 


the 





Bachelor of Science in Education e 

Master of Education & 

Doctor of Education | opp 

has 

just 

acq) 

Teachers College of Temple University offers two groups of curriculums : Arn 
leading to certificates for teaching. While both programs are designed 

specifically in terms of Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill those Di 

of most other states. 

eT 

One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in . 

Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provisional Certificate. The ok 

other prepares for the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of Educa- of 

tion, and for Pennsylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- ’ 

viscry Officers 4 : 

To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the greatest ad- | @a 

vancement is offered those with the necessary scholastic credentials, " 

plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. , ’ 


a en oO a | 


PHILADELPHIA 2 PA 





NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses accepted toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are offered in 
Late Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Morning hours. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 





lh cai seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 


tionally, if students are aware of their Army School Students (Available for classroom use) 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 

has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- (Available for teacher and library use only) 
justment. You owe it to your students to iy oer ne eens: eee 
acquaint them with the following facts of Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

Army life. The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 


Women’s Army Corps (Reference booklet) 


Did you know that: Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 


e The Army wants every young man and woman at technical courses for which high school graduates 


least to graduate from high school before considering ney ae 

enlistment ? , 

Sr xe sei lan AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one <= 

of over 100 technical courses for which they may be OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS 

qualified ? Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
e@ Army service offers an educational and productive trays problems of high school youth about to enter 

career ? service and advice given them by their counselor). 

: — ; . May be obtained free of charge by contacting 

@ Army technical training provides the finest education nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


for civilian careers? 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development? 











eam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 

















I 
| ’ ta 
| The Adjutant General, Department of the Army | 
| Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P feb | 

NAME | 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
| oo | 
| additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. | 
CJ The U.S. Army Talks to Youth [] Women’s Army Corps ADDRESS 
| a The Occupational Handbook, a High School Youth and Mili- | 
U. S. Army tary Guidance | 

‘ : ciTY STATE 
| [] Fog ale Talk About Staying [_] Opportunities Ahead | 
| | 
The A d Your Educati Reserved For Wein ee ec nae eres 

| CJ e Army and Your Education [_] Reserved For You saga soNGOi — 
| l 
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AMERICA’S 


FROM DESIGNER 17> DEALER 


par = 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 
the nation . .. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


eet 





Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 





i : = ge 2 x * nest . % 
From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


pike. - — 


Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile. 











Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20, 
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In This Issue 


® Lengthy but easy reading is the 
report on the Local Branch Works!op 
at Penn Hall. In the words of one of 
the delegates, “Penn Hall has been a 
pinnacle leadership training experi- 
ence for me. I have met and experi- 
enced a leadership training which is 
uniquely taught by master leadership 
teachers.” Just why this was so may 
be better understood by reading our 
feature article. 

B® The studies of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration have resulted in the 
preparation of a bill to implement 
the intermediate unit in the General 
Assembly. The article by Roy J. Har- 
ing speaks of the seven services which 
a Committee of 27 felt were basic to 
provide an equality of educational op- 
portunity in Pennsylvania. 

® PSEA’s new director of research 
has explained in his article how re- 


search for Pennsylvania education is 


going forward. 


& Inspiration for your teaching this 
year can be received by reading Mabel 
Lindner’s prize-winning essay. 

& The outstanding event in educa- 


tional legislation in the month of Sep- f 
tember was the hearing held by af 
Democratic Senate committee. Report- f 


ed in Educational Interests is PSEA’s 
participation. 

& Meant to be of service to all teach- 
ers is the New Books section which 
appears in each issue of the JOURNAL. 
Books which publishers send in to the 
PSEA office are either reviewed brief- 
ly or listed. Reviews let our members 
know what the books contain without 
comment. Of interest, too, are the list 
of Pertinent Pamphlets and the Yours 
for the Asking column. 

& The Calendar of meetings for Oc- 
tober is long. Included also are events 
which members may wish to put in 


their date book for 1956. 
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Bullies make life miserable for pupils and 
teachers alike. Why? What drives them to be so 
aggressive? Are they really bad... or can they 
be developed into cooperative, considerate stu- 
dents? This year Educators offers another free 
service to teachers with a series of informative 
booklets on Behavior Problems of School Chil- 
dren, written by S. June Smith, Ed. D., Super- 
visor of Special Education, Lancaster County 
(Pa.) Schools. The latest, ready now, is called 
“‘BULLIES!"’ Mail the coupon for your copy today. 


notebook 


There is no obligation whatsoever. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA there’s no need to be bullied into debt and worry by 


costly disabilities. 





Since 1910, increasing numbers of Penn- 
sylvania teachers have selected Educators 
Income Protection to assure themselves 
security ... and the realization of dreams. 
Last year, Educators paid Pennsylvania 
teachers $481,976 in benefits. Today, as 
shown by the map, the Company insures 
49 county-endorsed groups and 175 in- 
dependent groups, a total of 23,172 teachers! 
Liberal individual and flexible group plans, 
featuring accident benefits for as long as 


5 years and sickness benefits up to 2 years, are available. Coverage is 
year ‘round, vacations and leaves included. Hospital and surgical ben- 
efits for teachers and dependents are also offered. 


A trained Educators representative lives in your area. He’s there to give 
you personal service. Join the thousands of other Pennsylvania teachers 


who rely on Educators. Protect your savings today 





realize your dreams 


tomorrow. Mail the coupon for particulars. 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO NEW TEACHERS: /f there is already an Educators Group in your 








new school, new teachers can be admitted without 
answering health questions anytime within the 
first 60 days following the opening of school. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
t EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest 
‘Facts About Fears’’ child psychology folder; also send 
FREE FOLDERS f information about your Accident & Sickness Protection [_] 
: Hospital Protection [_[] Have representative call [_] 
Write for our folder, 
"NT ee a PR MAME sss 6c. eee eeie, 
prominent child psy- 4 Oo 
chologist provides sug- 
gestions for develop- Bi SSADDRESS 6 o 45 so. Vax tema ereercatas ee Poel aioe aeons 
ing children, Fill out b 
coupon and mail to- SCHOOL STATE 
day. | oh wO wie 616 Sis bine ava. bi dwroya'big pais sige ace SRI esau wenn © 
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The October Cover 


The October cover of the PENNsYL. 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is the Penn 
Hall Workshop through the eye of the 
candid camera. It tells the story of a 
few of the varied activities in progress 
during the delightful conference. 

The fact that the first picture is of 
a picnic and the concluding picture is 
of one of our delegates wrestling with 
gustatory delight, with the leg of a 
fried chicken does not mean that the 
workshop was a picnic, nor that fried 
chicken was the daily bill of fare. 

It does mean, however, that through- 
out the conference there were many 
informal opportunities to become ac- 
quainted and to relax from the rigor- 
ous routine of the formal activities 
that were on from early morning until 
late in the evening. 

As one scans the photographs as 
they have been so uniquely arranged 
by our artist, a logical conclusion 
would be that here is a conference that 
is facing stern realities, that those who 
were speaking had something which 
they wanted to say, and that those 
who were leaders in panel discussions 
were well prepared. 

The group photograph on the steps 
is that of John M. Urban and the 
members of his Local Branch Com- 
mittee. 

Space does not permit us to name 
all the personalities that appear in the 
pictures on the cover. We are honored, 
however, to name our guests. 

The second picture on the cover is 
that of C. Herman Grose, president of 
State Teachers College, California, and 
Past President of the PSEA, who was 
the main speaker at the Thursday eve- 
ning banquet. 

The lady and gentleman in_ the 
photograph following that of the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches are Mrs. 
Camilla Garey, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Ralph C. Swan, Acting 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
both of whom brought cordial greet: 
ings. 

The jolly gentleman whose photo- 
graph is the next to the last one is the 
Honorable Stephen McCann, Chair- 
man of the House Education Com- 
mittee, whose message, indeed, was an 
inspiration because of its sincerity. 

We commend our artist for another 
intriguing and attractive cover of the 


PSJ. 
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For Better, Safer Schools Insist on 


CONGRENESCON STRUCTION 


Every parent, school board member, teacher 
and student has a vital stake in the type of 
construction used in school buildings. 


Teachers and students are entitled to max- 
imum protection against violent storms, 
*quakes, explosions, atomic blasts and fire. 
Schools built with concrete provide the best 
safeguard against these ever present dangers. 
Concrete construction has rugged strength, un- 
excelled resistance to destructive forces from 
within and without and maximum firesafety. 
Remember, concrete can’t burn! Concrete 
schools can be designed to meet every struc- 
tural requirement for buildings of this type. 


Concrete schools serve school boards and 
taxpayers, too. Concrete schools are moderate 
in first cost, have low maintenance expense 
and give years of service. The result is low 
annual cost, the only true measure of econ- 
omy in school construction. 


Concrete construction is versatile. It can be 
used in single or multi-story schools of any 
size, type or style. Concrete offers school boards 
and architects unlimited freedom in designing 
school buildings to meet local needs. For addi- 
tional information about concrete for schools, 
write for free, illustrated literature. It is dis- 
tributed only in the United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Lower Columbia Jr. College, Longview, Wash., Wolff & Phillips, architects 





The Penn Hall Story 


MRS. ELSIE G. CARE 


Upper Dauphin Schools 
Harrisburg 


Shorty Version: 


What? 


Tenth Anniversary—PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders’ Workshop—Con- 
gratulations, Raymond C. Webster, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, and members 
of the Local Branch Committee! 


Where? 


Penn Hall, Chambersburg—where one 
felt at home in the southern hospital- 
ity of the community of Chambersburg 
and Local Committee. 


When? 


During the “cooing” of Diane and the 
bombasts of the Senate Committee 
hearing. 


Who? 
All jolly good fellows, “LIFTERS not 


Leaners”: 
vania educators, whose hearts, souls, 
and spirits united in the common goal 
—RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP to 
serve and guide ALL children and 
youth in a democratic way of life— 
to the best of their ability. 


Why? 


1. To gain knowledge, courage, 
and wisdom in order to spread the 
new and confirmed basic philosophies 
of responsible leadership on down— 
down, even, to the teacher “yet-to-be” 

2. To change the less good inter- 
pretations to the most best in order 
to develop maximum R. L. for a 
sovereign local branch 

3. To learn the secret of the suc- 
cess of the previous workshops: To- 
getherness, oneness, in work, talk, and 
purpose, on ALL levels of personnel 
and endeavor! 

4. To find how to overcome ten- 
sions: 

a. recognize difficulties 

b. correct factors that 
changed 

c. accept elements which cannot be 


changed 


can be 
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Cross section of Pennsyl- 


d. liken the goal of R. L. to an 
object of devotion outside oneself 
e. do not walk alone—accept and 
give guidance for direction in R. L. 
“T would be humble, 
For I know my weakness. 
I would look up 
And laugh and love and LIFT.” 


And How? 


For five days reigned the sages who 
poured their sapience and wit (in no 
half measure) upon the heads of the 
awe-stricken, fear-clustered, wide- 
eyed “first-timers” who after: 

1. the rounds of a square dance, 

2. day’s tour of THE two capitals, 

3. a peak into the workings of the 
Senate chamber, 

4, the intimate acquaintance with 
JOHNNY KEYSTONE, 

5. some architectural knowledge on 
“Little Hut” designs, 

6. 100 per cent attendance at ALL 
sessions (by choice), 

7. exposure to the “tops” in public 
education philosophies, had their fear- 
less educational curiosity finally satis- 
fied with the convincing-logical-con- 
clusive answers to their many, many 
pertinent questions. 


Results? 


The novices became amalgamated with 
the masters of the trade resulting in 
the most abundant harvest of graduate 
R. L.’s ever turned out in the last 
decade . . . an assembly line of MAS- 
TER LIFTERS came forth like Atlases 
confidently carrying a world of solved 
problems for their fellow workers so 
that cooperatively they might work: 

1. To promote the general educa- 
tional welfare of the State 

2. To protect and advance the in- 
terests of its members 

3. To foster professional zeal 

4. To advance educational stand- 
ards, and 

5. To establish and maintain help- 
ful, friendly relationships. 


Conclusions? 


To keep up the good work already 
accomplished by workshops for the 
training of leaders in order to 





Ray Webster at the Tenth 


strengthen the local branches will re- 
quire the unified efforts of the 60,000 
membership including the “only me’s” 
too. One must earn what he has in- 


herited. 


Resolved? 


SET THE WORLD ON FIRE—be- 
gin by kindling a spark of interest on 
own premises and watch the crowd fol: 
low the smoke signals. 





For Those Who 


Took part in the story by their at- 
tendance, it will be their pride and 
joy to read every word and doing s0, 
note the discrepancies, make a care: 
ful mental list of them, and then “for- 
ever hold your peace.” File the list 
under “M” giving thanks that a story 
so poorly done for such a glorious, 
dynamic, colossal, strato-satellite event 
of education was NOT your brain- 
child! Also, note if your name was 
omitted, it was done intentionally! 
Pulp is high this year! 


For All Those Who 


Read—please note that the center 
can be approached from any end 
which goes to show you that this story 
has NO END and it is expected to 
keep you in the middle of the path of 
learning and training for a couple 
or more ages. 


Here goes... 


Preface and Introductions 


Harvey E. Gayman’s, executive sec- 
retary, PSEA, and editor of JOURNAL, 
news release to public relations chair- 
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men which appeared in hundreds of 
newspapers throughout Pennsylvania 
was the fanfare which alerted all 
delegates, 300 plus, and announced 
that the year’s preparation was com- 
pleted and the “show” may begin. 

John M. Urban, chairman of the 
Local Branch Committee, rounded up 
his gang and reached Penn Hall with 
them a day earlier—probably to 
check security traps, etc. After the 
premises were fine-tooth-combed the 
“Brass” from Headquarters arrived— 
then streamed in the citizenry filing 
by Fannie Kittinger, Pauline Wright, 
and Bernice Brown for the pass word. 
They filled every crack and nook and 
the work began. 

The “first-timers’—over 85 _ per 
cent of the delegates—were aston- 
ished but proud to find such a well- 
organized, planned, businesslike affair 
which was clock-synchronized and 
worked thusly to the last bell on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

For the benefit of those who may 
not hear about it otherwise, credit 
must be given to the committee for 
the very fine detailed schedule and 
program which gave the delegates as 
complete information, instruction, and 
strategic direction as anyone could 
ever expect of humans. 

One thing certainly was most evi- 
dent—the label, “absent-minded teach- 
ers,’ is as ancient as the horse and 
buggy. These administrators and 
teachers were most thorough and ex- 
act to every detail. In the first place, 
as each delegate filed through the of- 
fice, there was no fumbling around for 
identification cards, meal-and-event- 
ticket books—the office crew just 
seemed to know everyone and auto- 
matically registered and armored 
them with the beautiful PSEA port- 
folio—completely equipped to the 
minutest detail in literature for every 
occasion on the program. 

The identification display pins and 
district banners were a spectacle in 
colorama—each district having a dif- 
ferent color—one could not get lost 
simply. Room assignments were made 
and kept as made! Several school boys 
were on duty to take care of luggage 
lugging. The committee members and 
the Headquarters Staff seemed to be 
everywhere at one  time—making 
everyone welcome, comfortable, and 
acquainted. 

The next amazing thing was the 
fact that one could actually set his 
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watch by the start and finish of each 
conference and event. You can take it 
from an amazed first-timer, if anyone, 
at anytime, ever needs information 
and instruction on planning a work- 
shop, conference, etc., be smart, do, 
by all means, consult any member of 
this committee or Headquarters Staff 
and you, too, will get the thrill of the 
realness and nearness of the folks re- 
sponsible for your monthly JouRNAL 
and general welfare. 

AND how proud and pleased you 
will be to realize you have been a 
member of the finest teachers’ organ- 
ization any profession could boast of 
—an organization everyone in the 
State recognizes—the public, PTA, 
school directors, the General Assem- 
bly, etc. It is an organization which 
commands respect and position in the 
National Education Association AND 
ask President Dan Skala what the 
other teacher organizations in the 
WORLD think of your PSEA. It is 
difficult to surmise that this organiza- 
tion can solve most any problem a 
teacher may have—just for curiosity 
visit 400 North Third Street, some- 
time! 

AND for exhibits, to call on Ray- 
mond C. Webster, assistant executive 
secretary, for help will be the smartest 
and most intelligent move one can 
make. Mr. Webster, you know, directed 
the first Workshop and was Pennsyl- 
vania’s first delegate to an interna- 
tional teachers’ organization. To see 
the splendid graphic display of the 
progress of the workshop in the last 
ten years was more than proof, not 
only of a job well done, but of the in- 
terest these folks have in your behalf. 
Space does not permit to give the ex- 
citing account of the exhibit. Perhaps 
it will be your good fortune to see it 
either in reproduction or in Mr. Web- 
ster’s department in Harrisburg. 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, assistant 
executive secretary and 1955 inspira- 
tion for the Local Branch Committee, 
sounded the first bell in no uncertain 
tones—‘“Let’s talk cold turkey 
your job is NOT an honorary one 
BUT an honorable one every 
teacher must be a responsible leader 
(R.L.) ... must exercise judgment to 
lead thought in the most fruitful man- 
ner . . we are here to help make you 
one!” With this, each member of the 
committee briefed instructions on the 
coming events: one promised delivery 
of the “know-how” and “know-what” 


and “know-why”’—another “presto- 
produced” a map in thin air of the 
grounds and buildings and gave di- 
rections; and the orientation was com- 
pleted. 

Everyone rushed out (on time) 
clutching his brief case with an air 
of “having arrived.” 


Climax 


Scene I—Setting 


The first general conference came 
on the evening of the first day after 
the picnic (sans rain) and before the 
square dance—it was Kermit M. Stov- 
er’s PSEA Legislative Committee on 
“symposium—PSEA Legislative Pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Stover maneuvered questions 
which were answered by members of 
his committee and urged backseat 
participation. Then, it happened— 
after a session with a bat, a brave 
“first-timer” was moved and loudly 
asked, “What is this Legislative Com- 
mittee doing besides planning and 
talking about WHAT they INTEND 
to do?” WOW! What a question! 

Mr. Stover’s open-mouthed expres- 
sion in awe or in preparation for the 
answer was immediately intercepted 
by Mr. Gayman—not merely for an 
answer to the single question but (1) 
a dissertation on a list of tried, passed, 
and active benefits now being enjoyed 
by the entire membership—even the 
temporary professional employes; (2) 
a challenge to each and everyone of 
the 60,000 who are “voting” members 
of the Legislative Committee to voice 
their requests in person and/or in 
writing to the General Assembly for 
the passage of House Bills 583 and 
584—the legislation framed by the 
PSEA Legislative Committee for the 
general welfare of every teacher and 
child in the Commonwealth . . . “The 
L-Committee is as powerful as the 
number of voices heard from the 
‘bleachers’ . . . alone, it is merely an 
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underwriter for the formulation of 
policies . . . YOUR voice MAKES 
them ACTIVE and DEMOCRATIC!” 


Scene tl—The Challenge 


“NOW—your L-Committee mem- 
bers and chairman not only traveled 
from the four corners of the State to 
explain to YOU, for your information 
and instruction, the details of the next 
large item tackled for YOUR benefit, 
BUT they came, also, to spend the 
day with the Special Senate Educa- 
tion Subcommittee in the Capitol at 
Harrisburg tomorrow; to explain, 
persuade, and convince the Senate 
Committee members that the requests 
made in H. B. 583 and H. B. 584 are 
imperative for the continuance of 
fine professional teaching of the Com- 


monwealth’s children! HOW MANY 


OF YOU WILL GO TOMORROW and 


give support with your presence?” 





or < oe 


Two Delegates Enjoy the Senate Hearing 


Scene IIl—Action 


As it was not prudent to disrupt 
the entire machinery of the work- 
shop, a screening method was used 
for the selection of the nearly 100 lo- 
cal branch delegates, leaders, teachers, 
PTA representatives, and friends of 
Pennsylvania teachers and _ schools 
who streamed into the Senate Cham- 
ber, Tuesday, 10:00 a.m., August 16, 
and impressed the Senators, press, and 
others. 

Many have seen the newspaper 
story on the hearing but NOT seen in 
the newspaper was Ralph C. Swan’s, 
our Acting State Superintendent, ex- 
cellent performance in a very close 
question-and-answer race with the 
Senators. Nor did you see in the news- 
papers the impressions made _ by 
“Johnny Keystone’s School Report,” 
before the sterling presentation by Mr. 
Stover of pertinent facts with actual 
figures earmarked item for item. 

For his statement and excerpts of 


those of Mrs. Cecil S. Garey, David C. 
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Guhl, P. O. Van Ness, and Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Anderson, just read on in the 
pages of this October issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


From the Speakers’ Mouths: 
Dan Skala, President of PSEA 


Unbounded were his praises for 
Raymonp C. WEssTER, father of the 
workshop—HErRBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
for his persistency in carrying out 
plans for making the workshop for 
R. L. a success—Harvey E. GAYMAN 
for practically doing the impossible 
for the welfare of his family of 60,000 
and the editorship of one of the best 
teachers’ Journals—and the FAMILY 
StaFF in Harrisburg for ever willing- 
ness to assist anyone at all times. 








i i 
President Dan Reports on WCOTP 


Mr. Skala urged the trainees to go 
back and report to the local groups 
the splendid work done at Penn Hall 
in training leaders for field work in 
responsible leadership. 

He then gave the workshoppers a 
fascinating report on his trip with 
Mrs. Skala to places in Europe before 
going to represent PSEA at the Con- 
gress of WCOTP at Istanbul, Turkey. 


The Banquet—Speakers: 
Ralph C. Swan 


The Acting Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction urged PSEA members 
to continue to create the climate in 
which they can present problems of 
education to their legislators. “In this 
rich Commonwealth of ours, it is not 
a matter of finance, but one of policy. 
It is every citizen’s responsibility to 
lead thought and discussion to con- 
tinue the education of the children of 
our State in the manner set by the 
founders of our Constitution.” 


Mrs. Cecil S. Garey 


The president of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in her re- 





marks, told the diners that they should 
use their most persuasive salesmanship 
to sell the cause of education to the 
public. She said, “Teachers are lead. 
ers. . . . Leaders set examples by 
teaching.” 


The Honorable Stephen McCann, 
Greene County 


The chairman of the House Educa. 


tion Committee was kind to accept 
the committee’s invitation to honor the 
workshop conferees with his presence, 
His message was respected by all be- 
cause it was straight from the should. 
er. 





At the Banquet! 


Mr. McCann sympathized whole- 
heartedly with the school’s dilemma 
caused by the accelerated social and 
economic growth for which no provi- 
sion was made in the past. “We hope 
after 101 years to come up with some- 
thing new for the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The General Assembly 
is going to need the support of all 
parents and teachers.” He added, “We 
are trying to reevaluate the tax budget 
to set up the needed funds.” 

In speaking of teachers salaries, Mr. 
McCann said, “The salary scale is sad. 
. . . We hope we can solve it in time. 
. . . We must have the taxes to meet 
these problems.” 


C. Herman Grose, President, State 
Teachers College, California 


Doctor Grose delivered the principal 
address of the banquet on “Educa- 
tional Leadership,” from which came 
a few highlights. 

The most important responsible 
leader is the INDIVIDUAL—which 
includes every single professional em- 
ploye. Doctor Grose drove a_ point 
home by proving that hardly anyone 
today knows the names of so-called 
big-name educators. TODAY there is 
a shift in Leadership in education. . .. 
Twenty-five years ago many would rec- 
ognize big names—but today the shift 
is from the pinnacle to the YOU-and 
ME level. 


“You are the leaders in education,” 
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Doctor Grose said. “You the teachers 
and those who work with the teachers 
must solve the problems in public edu- 
cation... YOU and ME on a LOCAL 
BASIS. 

“We must work and earn in order 
to possess what we have inherited 
from those who preceded in office. .. . 
Make a list of five things done through 
hard work in the past, such as tenure, 
sick leaves, salaries, etc. . . . All done 
for US in a period BEFORE us... . 
To accept them we must earn them 
through added hard work. . . . That 
takes responsible leadership. 

“We MUST have responsible lead- 
ership in our profession—THIS 
WORKSHOP WILL DO IT.” 


t 


Mr. Bertin Defines R. L. Positive 


Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


Mr. Bertin, literally, ran wild with 
stories. Then he said it was time to 
begin what he had come to do and he 
DID! He succinctly gave the objec- 
tives of the workshop for training 
leaders: 

Replenishes the Leader’s Stock of Ideas 

Gives the leader useful information 
and instruction 

Gives the leader practice in the skills 
and procedures necessary in the 
conduct of his business 

Gets the leader into action 

Makes the leader a cooperator 

Makes the leader a realist—a man of 
action 

Instills in the leader a motive of serv- 
ice 

Makes the leader aware of the great 
potential of organization 

Teaches the leader to improve 

Trains the leader in Salesmanship 

Generates in the leader an enthusiasm 
for his work 

Builds strong morale in the leader 

Begets good will—indispensable to 
the leader | 
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Demonstrates to the leader the impor- 
tance of followship in professional 
relations 

Exemplifies for the leader the spirit of 
sacrifice 

Combines work with play in perfect 
balance 

Imbues the leader with faith 
The audience showed their approval 

and gratitude by a hearty applause. 


The Main Plot 


It would seem a terrific assignment 
even for a school teacher to pack into 
a brief digest any amplification of the 
outline Mr. Bertin gave in his closing 
speech. This would be the “cold tur- 
key” hashed over in the discussion 
groups, the single purpose of which 
was to develop our leadership and so 
strengthen our local branches. 

Delegates and representatives were 
divided into three major classifications 
—leaders in independent local branch- 
es, leaders in county or sub-area 
branches, leaders who had extended 
experience in local branch activity. 

Five groups were set up to suit the 
special needs of these classifications 
and to maintain workable size units. 
The independent and county branch 
classifications discussed leadership ex- 
periences in their areas, welfare ac- 
tivities, and professional program pos- 
sibilities. 


Know How on Procedure 


Delegates exchanged experiences on 
the relationship of the organizational 
units in their district or county branch 
and on how best to enlist membership. 
They learned new methods of operat- 
ing a program through committees, 
and how to set up their activities 
budget. They discussed the problems 
of communications—how to inform 
their membership through publica- 
tions, bulletins, minutes, and repre- 
sentation at conventions; how to gath- 
er important opinions at meetings and 
through questionnaires; how to report 
to State Headquarters on Annual Re- 
port Forms, election of new officers, 
etc. 

They talked about planning interest- 
ing meetings, the type of local branch 
publication they could best prepare 
and circulate, how to use PSEA and 
NEA resources, i.e., publications and 
movies. They spoke about healthy ad- 
ministration and school board rela- 
tionships and good public relations 
with the community. 


Dot 
Harpster 
at the 
PR 
Exhibit 


Welfare 
Program 


The responsi- 
ble leader in the 
local branch is 
always thor- 
oughly familiar 
with the profes- 
sional welfare 
aspects of our 
State and local 
programs. He is 
able to interpret school code provi- 
sions for professional welfare, to ex- 
plain and discuss the legislative pro- 
gram of the PSEA, and to answer 
questions on the tenure act, sick leave 
provisions, sabbatical leave, and re- 
tirement coverage. 





The Professional Program 


There is‘a part of the local branch 
program which is purely professional 
in its aims. It is neither more nor less 
important than the others. Each com- 
plements and strengthens the other. 
Professional improvement efforts made 
in the local branches make it easier to 
work for the advancement of welfare 
interests. 

In developing a professional pro- 
gram, ethics is most important. In 
Pennsylvania, we think of ethics, 
rights, and competence because each 
right we have carries with it a corre- 
sponding responsibility. 

To achieve the status, stature, and 
the respect that the profession desires 
and demands, we must assume respon- 
sibility within the profession for our 
own upgrading. The local branch has 
the responsibility to inform its mem- 
bers on the work of the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
Commission of the PSEA, which is 
studying such problems as certifica- 
tion, selective recruitment, and grad- 
uate study. 


The Seminar Discusses 
and Recommends 

This group examined the activities 
of the local branches as they contrib- 
ute to the purposes of the State Asso- 
ciation. Topics discussed were How to 
Foster Professional Zeal, How to Im- 
prove Communications, How to Estab- 


(See PENN HALL, page 62) 
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Research for Pennsylvania 
Education Goes Forward 


DAVID F. STAFFORD 


Headquarters Staff 
Harrisburg 


RESEARCH is a never-ending operation. 

There is never a time when an in- 
dividual can be absolutely certain that 
he has all of the usable facts pertain- 
ing to a particular problem. There is 
no central library or brain center 
where all of the pertinent information 
on any project is available. It is there- 
fore necessary, if the best possible job 
is to be done on any study, to do a 
great deal of spade-work to dig the 
necessary basic data from whatever 
source it may be gotten. 

This may involve the gathering of 
information on the grass-roots level 
through the use of questionnaires or a 
search through volumes of original 
manuscripts and secondary sources. In- 
formation is gathered from school ofh- 
cials or school publications and files; 
government officials or government 
publications and files; records stored 
in libraries; publications of other pub- 
lic and private research organizations; 
civic clubs; individual research re- 
ports; labor organizations; business 
and industry; and any other source 
which might conceivably provide the 
desired information. 

There was a period in our history 
when research was, with few excep- 
tions, a matter of private and individ- 
ual enterprise geared to a society char- 
acterized by individual self-sufficiency. 
The great public research bodies as we 
know them today were non-existent. 

However, as the economy of the 







PSEA‘s Director of 
Research Discusses 
Scope of Work 


United States has developed from a 
basically agricultural one to the point 
where, in 1950, 64 per cent of the peo- 
ple were urban dwellers, the problems 
of our society have changed from 
problems characteristic of individual 
self-sufficiency to those of a highly in- 
tegrated, highly interdependent society. 

The day when the individual de- 
pended upon the sweat of his own 
brow and the knowledge in his own 
hands to create for him the essentials 
of life has passed from the scene. In 
the early years in the United States, 
life centered very closely in the home 
with some Church activity and some 
schooling for the favored few. One’s 
health depended on his own medical 
knowledge and that of the family doc- 
tor, who, by today’s standards, was but 
poorly educated. The public schools 
with compulsory attendance, as we 
know them today, were unknown. 

There were no great research centers, 
none of the extensive public medical 
research programs and very little or- 
ganized research in business and in- 
dustry. We could go on and list many 
more such differences but it is sufficient 
to say that prior to the industrial rev- 
olution and later technological im- 
provements new discoveries were made 
by individuals in individual research. 
Today tremendous research organiza- 
tions are working on new develop- 
ments in every walk of life. 

As society has increased in complex- 


ity and as our population has _in- 
creased, the felt need for positive and 
adequate research programs has grown. 
From this need has sprung a multti- 


bodies. There are great medical re- 
search foundations, welfare research 
groups, research departments in indus- 
try, and even the many departments of 
federal and state government have 


The National Education Association 
established a research division in 1922, 


PSEA Adds Research in 1925 


gates at its meeting in Scranton in De- 
cember, 1925. Since that date, the 
PSEA has never been without a Direc- 
tor of Research. Those who have served 
in the position prior to the present 
Director of Research are C. Everett 
Myers, elected in 1926; Harvey E. 
Gayman, elected in 1928; and A. Clair 
Moser, elected in 1939. 

Since its inception in 1926, appre- 
ciation of the need for an organized 
program of practical research has con- 
tinued to grow in the eyes of the off- 
cers and members of the PSEA. They 
have seen countless demonstrations 
throughout all the many phases of so- 
ciety of the immeasurable value of 
continuing an intensive research. 


Scope of PSEA Research 

In the PSEA, the scope of our re- 
search is limited on the one hand to 
forwarding the beautiful and highly 
practical provisions of the Constitution 
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and By-Laws of the Association, and. 


on the other hand by the size of the 
research staff. 

Our emphasis, of course, falls at dif- 
ferent points from time to time. Pres- 
ently we are primarily concerned with 
gathering information and data for 
the legislative effort. This now actually 
overrides all other considerations. 
Later when the tax question has been 
settled and our legislative proposals 
have become law, we will turn away 
somewhat from legislative considera- 
tions to such problems as the improv- 
ing and developing of better adminis- 
trative and instructional practices on 
the local level, better public relations, 
and others. 

Generally speaking, the Association 
Research Department studies are 
aimed at the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses for which the PSEA was set up 
as those purposes are set forth in the 
Association Constitution and By-Laws. 

As in the case of all principles, the 
activities they connote are almost lim- 
itless, including anything which con- 
tributes to a more complete realization 
of the principle. For example, Mr. Gay- 
man inan article which appeared in the 
May 30, 1930, issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, listed 27 dif- 
ferent problems connoted by, or in- 
herent in, the Purposes of the PSEA. 
This list, of course, as Mr. Gayman 
pointed out, is not all-inclusive. New 
problems are constantly arising and 
new facets of old problems are being 
explored. Each step we advance opens 
up new avenues of progress. 


We are presently engaged in: 

1. A study of how many teachers are 
currently leaving school districts, 
where they go, and why 

2. A study of the number of teachers 
and supervisors in selected districts, 
number of those who are fully cer- 
tified, emergency certified, and full- 
time substitutes. The adequacy of 
classroom space, and the average 
teacher-pupil load 


| 3. Preparing data requested by a pro- 


fessor of education 


» 4. Gathering data and information to 


be used in forwarding legislation 
Carrying forward fact-finding and 
information service for use by the 
members of the Association to aid 
in the solution of their problems. 
Projects may originate from: 

1. Needs observed by the Research 

Department 
2. Suggestions from Staff members 
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Why J Ceach 


I teach because there is within me a 
desire to do creative work—to shape, 
to mold, to form—coupled with a per- 
sonal joy of learning and the satisfac- 
tion of helping others to learn. 

This molding process is a service to 
the child because it helps him develop 
his abilities to the best advantage. Fur- 
thermore, it is a service to all those 
with whom he associates for certainly 
“no man is an island”; he lives with 
his family, his friends, his community, 
his co-workers, his countrymen. 

I teach because teaching is an art 
warmer than daubing paint on canvas 
or penning words for the printed page. 
It is more vital than composing score 
sheets for a symphony or directing the 
posturing of a ballerina. The net re- 
sult is not the cold museum piece of the 
sculptor’s art. The teacher breathes life 
into Pygmalion’s statue making it a 
warm, living, breathing citizen of a 
freedom-loving country, knowing, 
aware, capable, and able to reach the 
heights of science, art, humanitarian- 
ism. 

I teach because I like to look be- 
yond the classroom to the technician’s 
laboratory, to the halls of Congress, to 
industry’s “smoke and steel,” to red 
barns and productive acres; I teach 
because I like to look at an America 
founded on good homes sheltering cul- 
tural and spiritual ambitions. 

My exhibit of creative work will 
need a long gallery for I have had a 





3. Requests for aid which come from 
PSEA officers and the Executive 
Council, (usually through the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s immediate staff 
when official; direct from individ- 
uals, when personal) 

4. Suggestions from officers of county 
and local branches 

5. Requests from chairmen of PSEA 
committees and commissions 

6. Suggestions originating among lay- 

men, government officials, organ- 
ized groups, etc. 

Ideas for further study growing out 
of studies we have already made 
Borrowed ideas from the work of 
the NEA and articles in other pro- 
fessional publications. 

Research projects are, if possible, 

taken up in the order in which they 

are received. However, because of the 
time element and the urgency of some 
projects, it sometimes becomes neces- 


~ 


or) 








be 

MABEL LINDNER, who taught English at 
Latrobe High School for the last seventeen 
years, won first place honors for an essay about 
her own profession. The Statewide essay con- 
test was sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary of the Department of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Lindner resigned her position in Latrobe 
in July to become associate professor in the 
English Department at the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, this fall. 


part, anonymously, in the making of 
many of the catalogued numbers: a 
light touch here, a solid color there, a 
softening below, a forcefulness above. 
This gallery which houses my work is 
an American community; its exhibit, 
the men and women who are the prod- 
ucts of the creative classrooms of its 
schools. 
This, then, is why I teach. 


sary to turn down or put off requested 
studies until they can be worked into 
the schedule. 


Dedicated Research 


It is only through effective research 
that the weight of the available facts 
may be brought to bear in finding a 
solution to a particular problem. That 
is our responsibility. 

We. as educators, must see that in 
the hustle and bustle of conflicting de- 
mands, education is not left to wither, 
or have its growth and health stunted 
by an inadequacy of the waters of pub- 
lic finance brought about through the 
ignorance of the people concerning the 
situation and the needs in the field of 
public education. 

We are dedicated to nurturing a 
healthy and continuing development of 
methods, means, and facilities for a 
better educational system. 
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The Changing Role of the County 


Superintendency in Pennsylvania 


ROY J. HARING 


Director 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration 


oO hundred and one years ago, the 
General Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia provided for a county superinten- 
dent of schools. The job of accounting 
for State school money expended at 
the local level, of collecting and com- 
piling educational information, certi- 
fying teachers, checking and instruct- 
ing on methods of teaching and stand- 
ards of attainment, and also serving as 
an organ of communication between 
the State and the local school district, 
brought the county superintendency 
into existence. 

Down through the years the func- 
tion of the county office has been to 
serve the smaller school districts—to 
see that through general administrative 
and supervisory oversight the educa- 
tional program in such areas is as 
nearly comparable as possible to that 
provided by a good city program. 

Within the past decade the county 
office in Pennsylvania has carried the 
torch in reorganizing many of the 
smaller school districts into jointures, 
unions, and mergers. With the advent 
of the larger local administrative units, 
usually employing an experienced su- 
pervising principal or superintendent, 
the work of the county office is assum- 
ing a new role. 


The NEA Studies 


As part of a great national trend, 
there has been concern among the edu- 
cators of our State about the direction 
educational administration should take. 
There is ever-increasing evidence that 
educational administration is recog- 
nized as of key importance to any pro- 
gram of better schools. In 1952 and 
1953 the Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the National 
Education Association centered its ef- 
forts on developing an understanding 
of the changing role of the county or 
intermediate unit. 

During the five-year period, 1951 to 
1955, educational administration was 
given new impetus through the Co- 
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PCPEA Studies Result in 
Preparation of a Bill for 
the General Assembly 


operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, or CPEA, an agency of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The 
CPEA has likewise recognized the key 
importance of educational administra- 
tion by its provision of grants-in-aid 
and leadership from the Middle At- 
lantic Region pilot center, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The Committee of 27 


Under CPEA sponsorship, the vari- 
ous groups of school administrators in 
the State set out to find solutions to 
some of their most pressing educa- 
tional problems. During the final two 
years of CPEA all the chief educa- 
tional agencies in Pennsylvania have 
united their efforts under the direction 
of the Committee of 27, a planning 
and coordinating group, to find what 
might be done, on a State-wide basis, 
to chart the direction and kinds of re- 
organization needed, together with the 
services and personnel required for a 
more effective educational program. 

During the past two years, 1953 to 
1955, a major portion of the studies 
of the Pennsylvania Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration 
(PCPEA) has been devoted to a study 
of the emerging pattern of county office 
functions and duties. 

Even with larger local units of 
school administration, which would 
provide many basic services, certain 
other needed services would have to be 
provided by the larger county or inter- 
mediate unit. 

The trend of the Pennsylvania stud- 
ies of the PCPEA has been to lean over 
backwards in establishing a philosophy 
that the center of control of education 
is within the local district or unit. The 
State-wide studies would not place it in 
the county office. The trend is not for 
the county to try to run the districts, 
but to try to find ways of serving the 
districts. The prevailing philosophy, 
emphasized many times over, is that 
the local administrator, working under 


a local school board selected by the 
people, has the final authority. 

The intermediate unit is emerging 
as a service agency providing both 
services and leadership to local units, 
These would be out of local unit range 
if provided on an individual basis, but 
economical and possible when made 
available through the larger unit, the 
intermediate regional agency. Thus the 
intermediate unit leaves to the local 
districts the responsibility for initiat- 
ing the local educational program. 


The Seven Services 


In realistic fashion, the PCPEA 
program for 1954-55 explored at 
greater depth the seven services which 
the Committee of 27 felt were basic to 
provide an equality of educational op- 
portunity in Pennsylvania. Areas stud- 
ied were the chief local administrator, 
or superintendent; the county or inter- 
mediate regional superintendent; and 
the following services and personnel— 
reading consultant, guidance services, 
attendance services, psychological serv- 
ices, and curriculum consultant. For 
each of the above-named services the 
duties and functions, recruitment and 


selection, the basic training, continu- f 


ing professional improvement, and cer- 
tification were mapped out. 


Just as many local school districts } 


are too small to provide the needed 
educational program, so nearly half of 
Pennsylvania’s counties are too small, 


in terms of student population, to pro- fF 


vide supplementary services and need- 


ed leadership to local school districts. 


In the State-wide deliberations, cogni- 
zance was taken of the sparsity of pop- 
ulation in some areas of the Common- 
wealth which would preclude sufficient 
teaming up to provide the needed serv- 


ices. Such counties would require in- 


dividual consideration. 

However, for the most part, it was 
deemed that a general population of at 
least 50,000, or a student population of 
10,000 to 15,000 minimum, is required 
to provide supplementary services eco- 


nomically and efficiently. Although no ff 


final standard in size has been set, the 
figure of 50,000 general population 
would bring about a reduction of the 
present 66 county offices to about 35 
to 40 intermediate regional offices. 

These extended studies and confer- 
ences have resulted in the preparation 
of a bill to be introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


(See PCPEA, page 56) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


Recently our National Education As- 
sociation was asked, “What has been 
the area of greatest improvement in 
the status of the teaching profession 
in the United States during the past 
five years?” The NEA promptly re- 
plied, “The major trend is the growing 
responsibility by teachers themselves 
for the quality of service rendered and 
for the standards for entry to the pro- 
fession.” The NEA further reported 
that although no single event is respon- 
sible for this trend, the following are 
among the important factors: 


1. Development of a Code of Ethics 
and its use in specific cases 

2. Appointment of national and 
state commissions of the teaching pro- 
fession to deal with professional prep- 
aration 

3. Legislation to establish a mini- 
mum of four years of college train- 
ing for new elementary — school 
teachers and five years for high 
school teachers. In 1949 slightly less 
than half of all elementary teachers 
had college degrees; today the per 
cent is approximately two thirds. This 
elevation of standards, in spite of a 
distressing shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, is a major achievement. 

4. Grouping of rural school districts 
in consolidated schools, creating the 
possibility of higher standards and 
better salaries 

5. Growing interest of the general 
public in education. Membership in 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has doubled in five years, 
and over 2,000 non-official local com- 
missions of citizens have been estab- 
lished to support the school boards and 
teachers. Magazine articles concerning 
American education, which amounted 
to about 200 in 1952, grew to nearly 
400 in 1954. 

6. Increased salaries of teachers, 
although still inadequate to meet the 
rising cost of living and the greater 
demand for teaching services. The av- 
erage salary of public elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the 
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United States was $1,600 in 1943, 
$2,850 in 1949, and $3,900 in 1955. 
The NEA is now advocating a mini- 
mum beginning salary of $4,200 for 
all teachers and a minimum of $9,500 
for teachers with masters’ degrees and 
fifteen years of experience. 

7. Growth of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Association had 
less than 200,000 members in 1935, 
more than 610,000 members in 1955. 

8. The development of self-confi- 
dence and independent thinking on the 
part of teachers, with pride in the dig- 
nity and importance of classroom 
teaching. 

If teaching is ever to reach the sta- 
tus of a true profession, this growth of 
responsibility on the part of those of 
us within the profession must continue 
to flourish. As Sir Ronald Gould, pres- 
ident of WCOTP, neatly puts it, “So 
let us continue to believe in our work, 
use our state, national, and interna- 
tional organizations to propagate our 
beliefs, and in time perhaps society will 
believe in them too.”——DAn V. SKALA, 
President, PSEA, Lawrence Park, Erie 


UNESCO Project Completed 


In April, H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary of PSEA, forwarded to 
UNESCO Headquarters in New York 
stamp money which completed the 
project undertaken by the PSEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in De- 
cember, 1951. The Department, at its 
business session in December, 1951, 
voted to give $10,000 in behalf of So- 
cial Education Centers of Delhi, India, 
and over this amount has been sent. 

The high Indian Government Off- 
cial who last August 10 accepted our 
$7,700 mobile gift-van for use in his 
country’s Fundamental Education Pro- 
gram said, “This gift is a symbol and 
proof of International Friendship and 
Brotherhood.” 

To every teacher in Pennsylvania 
who bought one or more of the 40,000 
twenty-five cent UNESCO stamps in 
fulfillment of this pledge, I extend 
thanks in the name of the Executive 


Board of the Department of Classyoom 
Teachers. Each subscriber can rightly 
feel that he is helping to strengthen the 
ties of international good will and bet- 
ter international understanding so nec- 
essary to a healthy and peaceful com- 
munity of nations——Mary N. K.inc- 
ENSMITH, Pennsylvania Representative, 
UNESCO National Classroom Teachers 


Committee 


First Education Bulletin, 


October 17 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the Edu- 
cation Bulletin, will start its 24th year 
on October 17. This four-page leaflet 
carries professional, informational, and 
inspirational articles. 

In this legislative year, it will carry 
news on progress of educational legis- 
lation each week. In addition, as space 
permits, there are reports of Local 
Branch activities, reviews of Local 
Branch news letters, and news concern- 
ing coming and past events. 

Members of the Association may 
subscribe to the Bulletin when they 
enrol in the Association. The subscrip- 
tion price is $0.50 for the 30 or more 
issues which will be published during 
the 1955-56 school year. 


Pennsylvania Artists 
Exhibit Paintings 

Honoring the Centennial of the 
Pennsylvania State University, a loan 
exhibition of Pennsylvania painters 
will be held at University Park from 
October 8 through November 6. About 
four dozen artists, ranging in time 
from the 18th into the 20th Century 
but excluding those now living, will be 
represented, each with one outstanding 
and characteristic work. 

On Saturday, October 8, a sympo- 
sium on the arts in Pennsylvania will 
be held at the University. A catalogue 
is available which contains a short 
history of painting in the State. It has 
124 pages and 50 plates, and sells at 
the price of $1. Address the Order De- 
partment, Pattee Library, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 





Senate Committee Told School 


Budget Too Low 


A special committee of State Senate 
Democrats heard Pennsylvania edu- 
cators stress the need for millions of 
dollars in additional appropriations for 
the 1955-57 biennium. Senator Joseph 
J. Yosko of Northampton said the 
Democratic budget hearings were to 
“learn first hand what the financial 
needs of the State are.” 

The hearings were held in the State 
Senate chambers during the week of 
August 15. The spokesman for the 
PSEA was Kermit M. Stover, chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation. 
He told the committee, “We strongly 
feel it is of dire necessity that the 
budget for the current biennium in- 
clude a 72 million dollar increase over 
its present figure to meet the cost of 
the education program.” He said 
the money would be needed to carry 
out the provisions of PSEA’s bills— 
H.B. 583—revision of the present man- 
dated salary schedule; H.B. 584—for 
accelerated payments under the sub- 
sidy laws. 

Mr. Stover declared that salary in- 
creases are necessary to “bring a high 
caliber of teachers into Pennsylvania 
and relieve the State of substandard 
teachers.” 

Ralph C. Swan, acting Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, told the 
Senators that the State’s $615,924,895 
educational budget could not be 
trimmed without curtailing services or 
imposing additional costs on local 
school districts. 

Representatives of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Temple University, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Jefferson Medical 
College, State Teachers Colleges, and 
other State-aided institutions were 
among those attending the budget hear- 
ing. These representatives told the com- 
mittee that higher enrolments in the 
universities necessitated an increase 
in the budget if the present services 
were to be maintained for this in- 
creased enrolment. 


PTA President Pleads 


Beside the educators the committee 
heard representatives of many organi- 
zations. Speaking for the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Mrs. Cecil S. Garey of Factoryville 
said, “Our accelerated social and eco- 
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nomic growth from year to year results 
in an increase of educational needs, 
and consequently in an increase of 
costs for our educational program, 
from one session of the General Assem- 
bly to the next.” Mrs. Garey said that 
in the Commonwealth in 1955 there 
are 105,000 children on half-day ses- 
sions and 3,700 teachers with emer- 
gency certificates. With the expected 
increased enrolment, she continued, 
there will be 23,457 additional chil- 
dren in our schools in the coming year, 
for which we will need 5,080 new 
teachers and 878 additional class- 
rooms. 

In closing her plea for increased 
funds, Mrs. Garey said, “The children 
of Pennsylvania must be educated in 
our schools. We do not have facilities 
to house them properly. It is increas- 
ingly difficult to secure adequate teach- 
ing staff. For this reason we recom- 
mend the immediate enactment of H.B. 
583 and H.B. 584 with an additional 
appropriation to the budget to meet 
the cost of this program.” Mrs. Garey 
said it was not a question whether the 
budget allocations for education re- 
quire 50% or 60% of the General 
Fund Budget, but a question of whether 
or not we are going to face the facts 
and meet the educational needs of our 


children. 


AAUW States Position 


The representative of the Pennsylva- 
nia Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was Mrs. 
Herbert W. Anderson of Prospectville. 
Mrs. Anderson quoted from a state- 
ment of principles adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization in 
Harrisburg in May, 1955, in regard to 
our education. She read, “Restating our 
belief that every child in Pennsylvania 
is entitled to a basic education. we 
shall continue and intensify our inter- 
est in improving the quality of the 
schools in our communities, through 
democratic principles of administra- 
tion and the principle of freedom in 
our teaching.” She closed her testimony 
with the statement, ““More schools and 
better schools will be possible only if 
we spend more money to get them.” 

David C. Guhl, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
added the personal touch when he un- 


flinchingly declared, “School teachers, 
too, have families to support and chil- 
dren to educate.” 

P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association, interpreted the po- 
sition which his organization has taken 
on need for added funds for education, 


Citizens’ Spokesman 


In speaking for the Allegheny Coun- 
ty Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Mrs. Henry Larson quoted 
Walter Lippmann, “We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to defend 
ourselves, whatever the cost. We must 
now learn that we are quite rich 
enough to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated.” 

Mrs. Larson ended by saying, “Is 
there enough vision and courage in 
this session of the General Assembly 
to determine the educational appropri- 
ation not in terms of what would be 
easy and convenient to do, but by what 
must be done in order that our State’s 
education system may fully discharge 
its responsibility to our children?” 

Delegates to the Local Branch Work- 
shop at Penn Hall, about 100 in num- 
ber, attended the hearings on Tuesday, 
August 16, the day Mr. Stover ap- 
peared for the PSEA. 

Before presenting his statement Mr, 
Stover was given permission to show 
PSEA’s filmogram, “Johnny Keystone’s 
School Report.” 


Senator Yosko and 
Members of the Committee: 


I am Kermit M. Stover, supervising 
principal, Central Dauphin Joint 
Schools, Harrisburg, Pa., and chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

I am privileged to represent the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation with a membership of 61,873 
teachers and public school employes. I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee as you consider 
the budget for education and educa- 
tional needs to carry forward our 
school program during the biennium 
1955-57. 

During 1954, the PSEA Legislative 
Committee carefully considered the 
needs of teachers and our schools and 
developed a program to meet these 
needs. This program was adopted by 
our House of Delegates at the State 
Convention in Harrisburg in Decem- 
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ber. The specific provisions of this pro- 
gram were then drafted into bill form. 
When the General Assembly of 1955 
convened these bills were properly in- 
troduced and are now before the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. 

The main provisions of our pro- 
gram are (1) a continuation of the 
school building program, (2) elimina- 
tion of inequities in our retirement 
system, (3) a revision of the mandated 
salary schedule, and (4) an increase 
in subsidy payments to school districts. 
This program, in our opinion, was im- 
perative in order that the growing 
school population should be housed in 
adequate school buildings and should 
have the required number of properly 
qualified and adequately paid school 
teachers. 

With reference to school buildings, 
our proposal was that the ceiling 
should be lifted on the funds available 
to local communities through Munici- 
pal and State School Building Authori- 
ties. Such legislation has been intro- 
duced. 

With reference to retirement a series 
of bills have been introduced which 
would provide automatic options and 
other provisions to bring the retire- 
ment benefits for school employes more 
nearly in line with those for State 
employes. 

To guarantee an adequate number of 
teachers for our growing school popu- 
lation we proposed in H.B. 583 a revi- 
sion of the present mandated salary 
schedule. 

H.B. 584 would provide accelerated 
payments under the subsidy laws. 

Our salary proposal in H.B. 583 in- 
creases the minimum of our mandated 
salary schedule from $2400 to $3000 
with a corresponding lift of the maxi- 
mum in the same amount. 

In addition, to compensate those who 
have served many years and whose 
salaries have not kept pace with the 
increasing wage levels, we propose 
that each professional employe receive 
during the current year $400 in addi- 
tion to any increment to which he or 
she might be entitled under the present 
law, provided that no teacher shall re- 
ceive an increase in excess of $600 for 
the school year 1955-56. 

For the year 1956-57, we propose 
that those teachers who had served 
more than ten years shall be given one 
additional increment of $200. 

It should be noted that this program 
was adopted at the end of 1954 and at 
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that time was considered a reasonable 
program. In view of the economic de- 
velopments since then and in view of 
the increases of wages in industry that 
are now a common occurrence, it is 
our opinion that we were too modest 
in the proposal which was recom- 
mended and adopted at that time. 

It has been pointed out by a number 
of economists that the recent increase 
in wages would likely result in an in- 
crease of 10% in living costs in the 
near future. If this is true then, in- 
deed, the program which we proposed 
in H.B. 583 becomes even more im- 
perative than when it was presented in 
bill form before the General Assembly. 

We cannot have schools without 
teachers. We know that we will have 
more pupils and that we must have 
more teachers. In my own school sys- 
tem due to a jointure and the erection 
of a new school building, it was neces- 
sary for me to recruit a faculty of 35 
high school teachers to be in their 
classrooms when school opens in Sep- 
tember. I began my search for teach- 
ers in October, 1954. As of this date 
I am still searching for three. This ex- 
perience can be duplicated many times 
throughout the State. 

Recently I attended a meeting of Su- 
pervising Principals at Pennsylvania 
State University. Sixty-three school 
districts were represented at this meet- 
ing. A show of hands indicated that in 
these districts as of August 2, 1955, 
there were 144 teacher vacancies. It 
was the consensus of those attending 
that the scarcity of applicants is due 
in a large measure to inadequate sal- 
aries. Many reported teachers were 
leaving the profession to accept more 
remunerative employment. 

The time is past when we can tempo- 
rize on guaranteeing our teachers de- 
cent salaries. We have examined care- 
fully the various amounts as they ap- 
pear in the budget for the different 
functions of the school program. We 
are informed that these items represent 
the amounts necessary to meet the 
present mandates of our school laws. 
They do not include any amount that 
would assist local communities in meet- 
ing the additional costs inherent in 
the salary and subsidy proposals of 
H.B. 583 and H.B. 584. 

It is our firm belief that to meet the 
critical situation which now exists in 
our schools these two bills must be 
enacted into law and the item in the 
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Dear Miss North: 

How can you get pupils to hand in 
neat, well written papers? The sev- 
enth and eighth graders hand in papers 
that aren’t legible, yet they are sup- 
posed to have been taught handwriting 
in the elementary school. 


Edwin English 


Dear Mr. English, 


And they have been taught hand- 
writing in the elementary school! To- 
morrow if you will teach a formal 
handwriting lesson, you will find that 
many of them can produce a paper 
that is good enough to put on the bul- 
letin board. The trouble lies in the 
fact that your pupils see little, if any, 
connection between the writing they 
have learned and the papers they hand 
to you. That is where you must enter 
the picture. 

There is a way to get neat, legible 
papers from your pupils—just refuse 
to accept any other kind. You will be 
surprised to see how quickly you get 
well written papers. 

Before you issue a dictum, you and 
the class will have to do some coopera- 
tive planning. Together you will need 
to set the standards so that each pupil 
knows what constitutes an acceptable 
paper. Headings, margins, and letter 
forms will need to be agreed upon. 
Then you will have to examine the 
cumulative records of your pupils so 
that you know which ones have ex- 
celled in handwriting, and which pu- 
pils have a record of low performance 
in the handwriting skills as they have 
come through the elementary school. 

When those two things have been 
done so that you are prepared to al- 
low for individual differences in hand- 
writing ability, and the class members 
have full knowledge of the standards 
their work must meet—then put some 
iron into your soul and refuse to cor- 
rect or grade papers that are not neat 
and legible. 

There will be grumbling, and you'll 
probably be called “Old Man Eng- 
lish” but if you don’t waver you will 
get the desired results. 


Sincerely, 


Moog Herek 





budget for support of public schools 
be increased by $72,000,000 to meet 
the cost of this program. 

We, who speak for our educational 
groups, must look to you for the legis- 
lative leadership to solve the problems 
that presently face public education. 
You are the Mr. Keystone who holds 
the destiny of our Johnny Keystones 
in your hands. 

Failure to provide increased allot- 
ments for our needed educational pro- 
gram might prove well-nigh disastrous 
to the youth of our Commonwealth and 
to the Commonwealth itself. Pennsyl- 
vania cannot afford substandard teach- 
ers, half-day sessions, excessive teacher 
load, over-crowded classrooms, and 
underpaid teachers. 

It is our strong conviction that the 
allotments for public education must 
be substantially increased at this time. 


Merit College Scholarship 
Program Announced 


Establishment of the largest inde- 
pendent college scholarship program in 
the history of American education has 
been announced by the Board of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. The initial working funds for this 
project came through grants by the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

An annual nationwide search for tal- 
ent at the high school level will be a 
feature of the new program, which is 
designed to locate young men and 
women of high aptitude and make it 
possible for them to go on to college 
regardless of their financial means. All 
entrants will take a screening test, and 
the most promising in each state will 
then take the supervised Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

For further information, write the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Foreign Teaching 
Posts Available 


Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able in Army-operated schools in Ger- 
many, France, Japan, and Okinawa for 
the 1956-57 school year. The greatest 
number of vacancies will be for ele- 
mentary teachers experienced in the 
primary grades. Secondary teachers 
who qualify in two major fields will 
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also be needed. In addition to regular 
academic subjects, industrial arts, arts 
and crafts, and homemaking are of- 
fered in many of the high schools. Op- 
portunities generally exist for school 
librarians and dormitory counselors. A 
limited number of administrative posi- 
tions are expected. 

Personal interviews with qualified 
applicants will be conducted through- 
out the United States for approximately 
two months early in 1956. To assure 
consideration for the coming school 
year, inquiry should be made prior to 
January 1, 1956. For further informa- 
tion, write to Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion, Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, Personnel, Department of the 
Army, Old Post Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

2. Participate in observance of 
American Education Week, 
November 6-12 
Feature at a regular meeting 
reports to membership of: 
a. District Convention 
b. Local Branch Leaders 

Conference 
c. Classroom Teachers 
Conference 

. Acquaint delegates with their 
responsibilities at annual 
PSEA Convention, December 
27, 28, and 29, in Harrisburg 
Plan program to inform mem- 
bers and public on facts 
about the schools. Use PSEA 
and NEA materials and sug- 
gestions 











Delta Kappa Gamma Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Educator’s 
Award of $1,000 will be given in Au- 
gust, 1956, at the National Convention 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. It will be 
awarded to a woman who has pub- 
lished a study which, in the opinion of 
the panel of judges, is the most signifi- 
cant contribution to education made 
by a woman during the period between 
April 1, 1954. and April 1, 1956. 

For further information concerning 
this award, write M. Margaret Stroh, 
national executive secretary, Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, 1309 Brazos 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


PCPEA 
(From page 52) 


Many of the Pennsylvania school ad. 
ministrators are actively interested in 
the passage of this bill which provides 
for reorganization of county offices and 
for revision of duties and functions, 
and the creation of adequate-sized in. 
termediate regional offices. The Hon- 
orable George M. Leader has also 
shown a direct interest and has partic- 
ipated in discussion preparatory to im- 
plementing this bill. 

The bill is designed to make avail- 
able to all second, third, and fourth 
class districts a basic program of serv- 
ices and leadership, and such other 
services as the component districts may 


decide upon. The bill also contains pro- J 


visions for a two-year study on the 
grouping of the smaller counties and 
of the purposes, functions, and rela- 
tions of the proposed regional offices 
to the local boards and districts. 

And so, after one hundred and one 
years of service to the State, our Gen- 
eral Assembly has seen fit to reassess 
the duties of the county office in con- 
tinuing the life of an agency designed, 
then as now, to promote equality of 
educational opportunity for all Penn- 
sylvania youth. 


Art Education Conference 


The 17th Annual Art Education Con- 
ference sponsored by the State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, will meet this 
year on November 18-19. The Plan- 
ning Committee, composed of teachers 
in the field, selected as a theme, “Free- 
dom and Restraint in Art Education.” 

Outstanding art educators will de- 
liver the major addresses and, as in 
the past, there will be demonstration 
teaching at various grade levels, clinics 
on problems of teaching and supervis- 
ing art, demonstrations of new technics 
and materials, and exhibitions of pub- 
lic school work as well as of profes- 
sional art. Detailed programs will 
reach teachers in mid-October. All 
teachers of art in eastern Pennsylvania 
should plan to attend this conference. 
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Secondary Principals 


Meet in Harrisburg 


The 19th Annual Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals will be held in Harrisburg on 
Monday, October 31, and Tuesday, No- 
vember 1, 1955. 

The sessions will open on Monday 
morning with a series of discussion 
groups dealing with a number of prob- 
lems pertinent to the secondary field. 
A general meeting will be held in the 
forum of the Education Building in 
the afternoon with Samuel W. Jacobs, 
principal of the Greensburg High 
School, presiding. The problems of 
1955 youth will be presented by Pres- 
ton E. Sharp, executive director, Youth 
Study Center, Philadelphia. The ses- 
sion will conclude with the annual 
business meeting at which reports will 
be received from various committees 
and will be followed with the election 
of 1956 officers. 

A dinner meeting will be held at 
6:15 Monday evening in the Penn 
Harris Hotel with W. Howard Mead, 
principal of Clearfield Senior High 
School, presiding. This event will fea- 
ture an address by The Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Alexander of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

The Tuesday morning meeting will 
begin at 9:45 a.m. with J. Robert 
Crawford, principal of Latrobe High 
School, presiding. Martha Gable of 
Philadelphia will present an address 
“Are the Secondary Schools Ready for 
the Television Age?” This will be fol- 
lowed by a presentation of promising 
practices in Pennsylvania secondary 
schools. These will be given by indi- 
viduals identified with such practices 
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in secondary schools throughout the 
state. 

The conference will adjourn at 11:30 
a.m. 


Deans at Bedford Springs 
on October 28 and 29 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women will meet at Bedford 
Springs Hotel October 28 and 29. Dean 
Margaret Disert of Wilson College, the 
president of the association, says the 
conference program will be built 
around the theme: Accent on Counsel- 
ling Techniques. 

The speaker for the banquet on Fri- 
day evening will be Thelma Mills, ex- 
ecutive director of the YWCA of New 
York City. Her topic is “Creative En- 
counters with Life.” 

Willis E. Pratt, president of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, will speak 
on Disciplines of Democracy in Schools 
and Colleges at the luncheon on Satur- 
day. 

Among other features of the conven- 
tion will be demonstration groups on 
counselling. On Friday John Brown, 
Jr., director of development of Temple 
University, will discuss Case Study 
Techniques in Counselling. 

Mrs. Ruth Williams Knight of Alle- 
gheny College is program chairman for 
the conference, and Mrs. Ferne Horne 
of Mount Lebanon High School is 


chairman of arrangements. 


1955 PSPA Convention 


The 24th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
will be held at the Senior High School 
in Uniontown on Friday, October 28, 
and Saturday, October 29. Registra- 
tion will take place at the school audi- 
torium beginning at 10 a.m. on Octo- 
ber 28, and will continue until 10 a.m. 
on October 29. 

Panel discussion sessions will be held 
Friday afternoon following the general 
opening session in the school’s new 
auditorium. These groups will discuss 
topics along every phase of high school 
and elementary publication work. They 


will be led by adult advisers and spe- 
cialists in the field assigned. Another 
series of panel discussions will be held 
on Saturday morning, followed by a 
speaker of renown in the field of jour- 
nalism. 

Friday evening’s general session will 
be addressed by another outstanding 
speaker. There will be entertainment 
for visiting delegates and sponsors, and 
a dance will follow in the gymnasium. 

The Senior High News, Maroon & 
White, Christine Lucas, P. B. Hill, and 
Max Zane, sponsors, will be hosts. Su- 
perintendent of Schools Fred E. Bryan, 
and High School Principal Dan R. 
Kovar extend a hearty welcome to all 
school delegations. 


Doctor McSwain to Speak 
at Supervision Conference 


E. T. McSwain of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will be the keynote speaker for 
the opening meeting of the fall confer- 
ence of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum on Sunday night, Oc- 
tober 30. The Department is meeting 
this fall in the Penn Sherwood Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

M. Louise Lowe, Springfield Town- 
ship schools, Philadelphia 18, will send 
information to members of the Depart- 
ment who have not received the news- 
letter issued in September. 


Allegheny County 
Supervising Principals 

The Supervising Principals of Alle- 
gheny County Schools sponsored their 
second annual Educational Conference, 
which was held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, on Thursday and 
Friday, August 18-19. 

The conference was centered on dis- 
cussions of: Teacher In-Service Growth 
and Curriculum Development, Perti- 
nent State Legislation, Local Adminis- 
tration Problems, and Operating Prob- 
lems of the County Handicapped Chil- 
dren’s Program. 

The staff of the Allegheny County 
superintendent of schools met with the 
supervising principals during the two 
day session. 

Jack Matthews, head of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Department of 
Speech, was speaker at the final ses- 
sion. 

Over forty county school adminis- 
trators were in attendance at the Con- 
ference. 
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Legal Interest 


RICE v. FORD ET AL. 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania 
2 Pa. D. & C. 2d 543 
Decided May 17, 1954 


Facts: The plaintiff, a professional 
employe of the School District of 
Minersville, was suspended in 1941. 
In 1951 a vacancy existed in the teach- 
ing staff of the School District at which 
time she alleged she was the only sus- 
pended professional employe available 
properly certified to fill the vacancy 
and that in violation of her rights, the 
school board appointed another teacher 
to fill that vacancy. Whereupon she 
sought by the institution of a man- 
damus proceeding to be reinstated. The 
school board contended that the con- 
tract of the professional employe had 
been terminated by her resignation on 
November 6, 1941, effective as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1941. At the trial of the 
case, the judge, being of the opinion 
that no competent evidence had been 
produced to establish the alleged resig- 
nation, directed a verdict for the teach- 
er. The school district appealed from 
this decision requesting a new trial. 
In support of the position of the 
board, evidence was produced that the 
teacher on October 31, 1941, sent a 
letter to the secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
wherein she stated that she was no 
longer a teacher in the Pennsylvania 
schools and wished to withdraw her 
retirement funds. The application for 
the withdrawal of those funds was ap- 
proved by the district superintendent 
of Minersville schools. The school 
board took the position that the appli- 
cation for the return of contributions 
from the Retirement Board was in and 
of itself a resignation as of November 
6, 1941, retroactive to September 1, 
1941, and it became so operative when 
it was submitted to the district super- 
intendent for his approval. At the trial 
of the case, the Judge excluded the ex- 
hibit on the grounds that it was not 
competent for the purpose offered, 
namely, to prove written resignation. 
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Question: Is the application of a 
teacher to the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board for the withdrawal 
of funds approved by the district su- 
perintendent of schools properly ad- 
missible as evidence of the resignation 
of the teacher in accordance with the 
provisions of the Public School Code? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The school board in sup- 
port of its position that Mrs. Rice had 
resigned as a professional employe in- 
troduced her application to the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board ap- 
proved by the district superintendent 
of schools for the withdrawal of her 
contributions to the Retirement Fund. 
In that application she indicated that 
the reason for the withdrawal was that 
she was “no longer a teacher in the 
Pennsylvania schools” and after the 
printed words on the application “effec- 
tive date of resignation,” she wrote 
“September 1, 1941.” 

The Court pointed out that the Pub- 
lic School Code of 1949, as amended, 
gives the teacher a statutory right to 
terminate her contract by a “written 
resignation presented sixty days before 
resignation becomes effective.” The 
word “presented” as therein used, 
means presented to the board of school 
directors in whom alone the contrac- 
tual power of the district is vested and 
who alone have the power to appoint 
or dismiss. The application for the 
withdrawal of funds from the Retire- 
ment Fund presented as an exhibit was 
not addressed to the school board but 
to the Retirement Board. Any reference 
to retirement in that application was a 
representation to the Retirement Board 
and not to the school board. 

The school district also argued that 
it was an abandonment of the contract 
between Mrs. Rice and the school dis- 
trict and relied upon the case of Jacobs 
v. Wilkes-Barre Township School Dis- 
trict, 355 Pa. 449. The Court rejected 
this argument, however, and distin- 
guished the facts in this case from the 
facts in the Jacobs case on the grounds 
that in the latter case the school district 
both pleaded and proved facts from 


which an abandonment could be found. 
In that case there was a mutual reces- 
sion by action of the parties. In the 
case at bar, however, the Court pointed 
out that the attempt to terminate the 
contract was by one of the parties only, 
namely, the school district, and not by 
any mutual action on the part of both 
the teacher and the district; that Mrs. 
Rice having been suspended had no 
active duties to abandon, nor were 
there any facts in the case indicating 
any acquiescence of the school board 
amounting to a consent to a mutual re- 
cession. The Court also pointed out 
that the defense pleaded by the school 
district to the reinstatement of Mrs. 
Rice was solely on the grounds of resig- 
nation. There was no indication in the 
pleadings that the board was defending 
on the grounds of abandonment. 

The Court concluded that the only 
permissible subject of proof was the 
fact of a written resignation presented 
to the school board, for without such a 
writing, there could be no legally effec- 
tive resignation at all. However, the 
Court held that cross-examination of 
the teacher should have been permitted 
to determine whether or not she had 
actually presented a written resignation 
to the school board, and because such 
cross-examination was limited in its 
scope, a new trial was granted. 


COBLE v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE 
TOWNSHIP OF METAL 


(116 A.2d 113) 
In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
Decided July 21, 1955 
Facts: Coble was employed as a teach- 
er by the School District under a con- 
tract for a two year period entitling 
him to compensation of $2000 for the 
school year commencing in 1946 and 
$2150 for the school year commencing 
in 1947. On July 23, 1946, before he 
began teaching, charges were preferred 
against him by the school board. On 
appeal from the action of the board 
dismissing him, it was held that the 
charges were not sustained. Coble re- 
ceived no salary during the period of 
his wrongful discharge. It is admitted, 
however, that he was employed by an- 
other school district at a salary higher 
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explained ra young sual the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia covers man’s invasion 
of the air from the earliest dreams through today’s supersonic 
speeds—into tomorrow’s probability of atomic-powered air- 
craft. Related articles span the field from aerodynamics to 
air. warfare. The airmen and airwomen of tomorrow will 
find a helpful guide to their future in the section on Careers 
in Aeronautics. 

This comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of the 
rapidly growing field of aeronautics is typical of how The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia keeps abreast of the news of 
knowledge in all important fields. You’ll like the way the 
information is organized for maximum utility, and presented 
concisely yet completely with effective use of graphics. This 
is why so many teachers and 
librarians report that their 
students’ first choice is The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia! 


Write for your copy of The Widening 
Horizons. The story of how a mod- 
ern encyclopedia meets the growing 
challenge of the times. 








THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


3,200 distinguished contributors, including 
15 Nobel prize winners 


Walter Dill Scott 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


Franklin J. Meine 
Editor-in-Chief 
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179 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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than that provided in the contract with 
Metal Township School District. 


QueEsTION: Is a teacher wrongfully dis- 
charged entitled to full salary without 
any set-off or diminution of the 
amounts earned elsewhere? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The teacher contended 
that under sub-Section (i) of Section 
1205, of the Public School Code (now 
Section 1130), which provides in part 
that where dismissal charges are in 
favor of the professional employe, the 
records of the board shall be physically 
expunged and in all cases there shall 
be no abatement of salary or compen- 
sation. The Court held that a school 
teacher is not a public officer but is an 
employe and the ordinary rules relat- 
ing to damages for breach of contract 
of employment apply. A teacher wrong- 
fully discharged is to be compensated 
under the Tenure Act for loss of sal- 
ary, but the Court held there is no re- 
quirement that the school district pay 
the compensation provided in the con- 
tract regardless of set-off or the amount 
of damages the employe has suffered. 

The Court pointed out the distinc- 
tion between the measure of damages 
where a public officer is wrongfully dis- 
charged and the measure of damages 
in the case of the wrongful discharge 
of an employe. In the case of a public 
officer unlawfully removed from office, 
such individual is entitled to full sal- 
ary without deduction of wages earned 
in other employment. The salary pay- 
able to a public officer is paid not as a 
contractual obligation but as an inci- 
dent of his office as long as he holds it. 
Such services do not partake of the 
nature of contracts. The obligation of 
a professional employe, however, under 
the Tenure Act, is contractual, and 
therefore on the breach of a contract of 
employment of a teacher it is generally 
held that it is the teacher’s duty to ex- 
ercise ordinary diligence to procure 
other employment of like character 
and thus reduce the damages. It was 
concluded therefore that the decision 
of the Jury rendering nominal damages 
of one dollar to Mr. Coble was in ac- 
cordance with existing law and a new 
trial was denied as requested by the 


teacher. 
i 
- 





Executive Council 


The Executive Council met Wednes- 
day evening, August 17, at 7:50 o’clock 
during the Penn Hall Workshop. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. Nelson 
Addleman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Anne 
G. Eifler, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, E. Frances Hervey, 
George W. Hoffman, Mrs. Ada S. Kess- 
ler, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Edna L. 
Mest, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart, John S. Cartwright, James 
D. Lawson, Don G. McGarey. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State Di- 

rector, and A. C. Moser of Headquar- 
ters Staff met with the Council. 
MinutEs—On motion of Miss Eifler, 
seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, the min- 
utes of the July 5 meeting were ap- 
proved. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Skala 
spoke briefly of the WCOTP meeting 
at Istanbul which he attended as Pres- 
ident of the PSEA. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Financial—On motion of Miss Han- 
ninen, seconded by Mr. Readly, the 
financial report for the month of July 
was approved. 

Preparation of Film—On motion of 
Doctor Hoffman, seconded by Miss 
Hervey, the Council approved the prep- 
aration and purchase of the filmogram 
—-Johnny Keystone’s School Report— 
as recommended by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

On motion of Miss Hanninen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Guhl, Council com- 
mended the Public Relations Commit- 
tee for the fine work it had done in 
the preparation of this filmogram. 
Staff Personnel—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Miss Hervey, Coun- 
cil approved the employment of Bar- 
bara A. Talhelm as stenographer at 
$2400 a year. 

Journal and Bulletin—Mr. Gayman 
presented detailed reports on the cost 
of the JoURNAL and the Education Bul- 
letin for 1954-55. 

LEGAL SERVICE—Attention was called 
to Mr. Adler’s report of legal activities 
from May 14 to August 5. 
LEGISLATION—The Executive Secretary 
reported on legislative activities at the 
State and Federal levels. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Readly, seconded by Miss Hanni- 
nen, Council approved for the 1955 an- 











nual convention rules of procedure, 
order of business, preparation of re- 
port of Executive Council to House of 
Delegates, program and speakers, ho. 
tel reservations, ballots, nominations 
and elections committee, social func- 
tions, and finances as included on the 
agenda. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments reported on forth- 
coming meetings. 







REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Salary Schedule for Headquarters Staff 
—Doctor Hoffman, chairman, made a 
progress report and recommended that 
the committee be continued. 








State Convention Theme—On motion 
of Miss Mest, seconded by Miss Her- 
vey, the Council selected “Education— 
the Architect of Tomorrow” as the 
theme for the State Convention. 
National Meeting of ASCD—On mo- 
tion of Miss Hervey, seconded by Miss 
Eifler, Council approved the request of 
the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum to invite the 1960 conven- 
tion to meet in Philadelphia. 










TEPS Commission—The Commission 
is holding its annual conference at 
State College, September 16 and 17. 
Convention District Presidents were 
requested to invite to the conference 
two elementary teachers, two secondary 
teachers, three administrators, one 
State Teachers College representative, 
one liberal arts college representative, 
and one FTA representative. 









UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Statement of Policy and Program of 
Action of TEPS—A subcommittee con- 
sisting of Mrs. Boyd, Miss Eifler, and 
Mr. Guhl, chairman, studied the state- 
ment of policy and program of action. 
On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 
Miss Eifler, Council approved the fol- 
lowing report of the subcommittee: 
The Executive Council makes the 
following recommendations with ref- 
erence to the statement of policy and 
program of action as submitted by 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards: 
1. That the report be re-edited 
2. That it be condensed 
3. That the problems be stated pos- 
itively 
























4. That the subcommittee is avail- f 





able to meet with the Commis- 
sion Chairman, Doctor Sykes, at 
his convenience 
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w-| American Seating 


High-School Desk 


Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 


of this new modern unit. 














Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 
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Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


No. 445 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 
folding tablet-arm. 


16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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New Business 

Request for list of Local Branch Pres- 
idents—On motion of Mr. Guhl, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Klinetob, Council ap- 
proved the request of Lee O. Garber 
for the list of Local Branch Presidents. 


NEA Membership Goal—On motion of 
Miss Hanninen, seconded by Miss 
Prather, the Council accepted a goal of 
52,634 NEA members in 1955-56. 
Next MeEEetTINc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Friday eve- 
ning, September 16, during the TEPS 
Conference at State College. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 11:45 p.m. the 
Council adjourned. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 

Penn Hall in Chambersburg, Monday, 
August 15, 1955, at 2:00 p.m. 
Rott Cartt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary Fisher, H. E. Gay- 
man, Glenn C. Hess, Fred L. Marshall. 
Joseph Siegman, H. Austin Snyder, 
and Kermit M. Stover, chairman. 

Absent but accounted for: Millard 
L. Gleim and J. Wallace Saner. 

A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 


met with the Committee. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Siegman, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the min- 
utes of the July 15-16 meeting were 
approved. 

Mr. Stover presented a mimeo- 
graphed report on the PSEA Legisla- 
tive Program as of August 15, 1955. 

The Committee discussed the legis- 
lative report to be given to the mem- 
bers of the Workshop on Monday eve- 
ning, August 15, at 8:00 o’clock. 

Mr. Stover read to the Committee 


the statement he aan to present at 


the hearing on the budget in the Sen- 
ate Chamber August 16 and requested 
suggestions. 

The Committee agreed to request all 
members attending the seminar at the 
Workshop to attend the budget hear- 
ing in the Senate Chamber, Harris- 
burg, Tuesday, August 16, 1955, at 
10:00 a.m. They also requested that 
Local Branches having more than one 
representative at the Workshop ar- 
range to send some one to the hearing. 

The Committee adjourned at 4:15 


p-m. 
—A. Ciair Moser, Acting Secretary 


Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards 


On August 19 and 20, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards held its third meet- 
ing, with Chairman Earl F. Sykes pre- 
siding. The Commission heard a re- 
port on the highlights of the National 
TEPS Conference at DeKalb, made 
further plans for its State conference 
at University Park on September 16 
and 17, and received reports from sub- 
committees. 

The fourth meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held at the Nittany Lion Inn 
on September 15 prior to the confer- 
ence. 


Penn Hall 

(from page 49) 
lish Healthy, Professional Interest, 
and The Election of State Committee 
Members. Recommendations from the 
group will be presented to the Execu- 
tive Council for its consideration. 


A Closing Thought 


In asking for and giving guidance 
for R. L., we close with the thought: 





“A 
Ei 


KURTZ 


CLEARFIELD, PA. » 
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Exacting care is used in the manufacture 
Be ster selection of items we offer for sale to 
_ rere: 
excel in design and quality and keep your 
budget happy. Send us a trial order. 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA 


They must be pedagogically sound, 


BROS. 
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“The anxieties of men and women 
have never been greater than they are 
today. Amidst the confusions and per- 
ils of this atomic age, people in gen- 
eral are looking for guidance. They 
want light upon their paths, wisdem 
for their minds, and peace for their 
souls.” 

The 1955 Local Branch Workshop 
instilled in PSEA leaders the quiet 
confidence which trusts and the hum- 
ble dedication which serves. 


Social Studies Teachers 
Meet for 35th Time 


High-ranking officials of the United 
Nations will be guests of the National 
Council for the Social Studies at its 
35th annual convention in New York 
City, November 24-26. Between 1,500 
and 1,800 social studies teachers from 
the nation’s elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools are expected 
to attend the three-day meeting. 

The convention will open on Thanks- 
giving Day with a reception in the 
Main Delegate’s Lounge of the UN 
building, and the first general session 
will follow in the Trusteeship Council 
Chamber with members of the Secre- 
tariat, Foreign Delegations, and the 
United States Mission as speakers. 

Among speakers scheduled for the 
various meetings are Norman Cousins, 
editor of The Saturday Review; Clyde 
Eagleton, professor of international 
law, New York University; Jacques M. 
May of the American Geographical 
Society; Robert E. Riegel, professor of 
history, Dartmouth College; Raymond 
Vernon, formerly acting director of the 
State Department’s Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy, and E. 
Merle Adams, instructor of social sci- 
ence and sociology, Syracuse Univ. 

Headquarters for the convention will 


, be located in the Statler Hotel. The 


convention program will be available 
in mid-October, according to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, NCSS executive secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


New Book 

EDUCATION FOR THE Proressions. Organized 
and Edited by Lloyd E. Blauch. 322 pp. 
U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $1.75 
(paper), $2.75 (buckram) 


Literature dealing with education for the 
professions has been published separately. 


| In this publication, the principal facts about 
| each form of professional education are 


| brought together. There are 34 chapters in 


all. 
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WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
PLANNED FOR SCHOOL USE 


} 





Curriculum Correlation 
—World Book articles contain the 
information needed by students in 
elementary grades and in 

junior and senior high schools. 


Readability—Al! World Book 
articles are written for the grade level 


or levels at which they are studied. 


Ease of Use—A single 
alphabetical arrangement of subjects 
provides the quickest, easiest, and most 
direct method of locating topics. 


Visual AidsS—tThere are 
more than 20,000 illustrations in 
World Book—2,900 in striking 
color plus pictures, maps, 


diagrams, and graphs. 


Be sure to visit 

the interesting 

World Book exhibit 

at your state convention 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


OCTOBER, 1955 


Continuous Revision—An 
Annual Supplement and a continuous 
revision policy keep the subject 
matter fresh and always 

up to date. 


First in Sales— 
World Book is used in 
more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other 


encyclopedia. 


For further information, contact your 
local World Book manager. 


Mr. M. H. Forbes 
12 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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—— TEACHER OF TEACHERS. An Autobiography il 
J by Ambrose L. Suhrie. 430 pp. Illus. Rich. as 
ard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., West ones 
Rindge, New Hampshire. $5 : ? : 
Many Pennsylvanians know this teacher tunit 
of teachers and will find the reading of his colle 
autobiography fascinating. At the age of sey. teacl 
enteen, Ambrose L. Suhrie started to teach mucl 
EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. 78 pp. Philo- ous training in music and contains no musi- in a one-teacher rural school in Pennsylya- and 
sophical Library, N. Y. $2.75 cal notations. During some 20 years of nia in 189]. At 50, he was called to New and 
This is a series of broadcast talks on re- teaching, the author, who has been for some York University to organize the Graduate 
cent research in experimental psychology. It time at Pennsylvania State University, has Department of Teachers College Education THE 
illustrates the sort of work which experi- Presented the appreciation of music to thou- where he served for eighteen years before a 
mental psychologists are pursuing at the sands of newcomers to the field. The book is he “retired.” Between these two posts and Lee 
present time and exhibits the general atti- divided into several parts. There is a logical _ after are years of service as teacher, principal, Ee 
tude they have in their attempts to obtain approach to the fundamentals of music. superintendent in public schools, as teacher Pe 
a scientific understanding of human beings Then comes a chronological survey of the or executive in seventeen American colleges in 
and sub-human organisms. = subject. A third section acts as a corollary to _in ten states, as author, as organizer of pro- Tk 
the other sections in that it suggests re- , - a: scho 
Practice Exercises IN ENGLISH. Grades 2-6. corded material to be used in connection the » 
George A. Eichler, Superintendent of with the study. * FREE ON REQUEST * cern 
Schools, Northampton, and Emma M. a ce Before you buy books for your school or class- who 
Snyder. 96 pp. each. $0.32 each, Conti- ‘USI IN ANN ERC PR ERE Y | room library, we suggest that you send for our law, 
nental Press, Inc., Elizabethtown Hazel N. Morgan. 378 pp. Music Edu- | FREE deal ituak” canal “Books § law 
Th Pe MEER EASE nO cators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson | deh pin ec — ee sions 
: re practice i Aes ce | ‘ ae Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. $4.75 Young People, 1955.” J. B. Lippincott Co., Box 
view for maintaining skills. / instructions if pes P : . 
are explicit, and ens is adequate space for A compendium of data, opinions, and rec- X-55, School-Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Jou: 
writing. The illustrations arouse and sustain ommendations compiled from the reports of # 
interest, while the English is easy enough to investigations, studies, and discussions con- | ? oe 
delight the children at all grade levels, ducted by the Music in American Education | PTA §$— SCHOOL Gags TI 
ices are charts for recording scores, Committees of the MENC during the period swer 
erades 3-6. Teacher’s Manual free with class 1951-54. Selected articles and addresses of | char 
tld for grades 3-6. universal interest have been included. The | ; ated 
reader will discover controversial ideas and | 4 the 
FUNDAMENTALS OF Music APPRECIATION. emphatic statements from opposing points | : Gate 
Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State of view. The purpose of the book has been | place 
University. 278 pp. Longmans, Green. $3.25 to provide guidance for those less experi- | ing 
Doctor Fishburn’s book is intended for enced, inspiration for those striving to | | SELL VINTEX Sey daisi 
those who wish to acquire a general under- achieve, clarification for those in doubt, and | hoa: Gk eae Ge chides oe dike ae OO ple 
standing of music; it presupposes no previ- stimulation for future progress. | TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality abou 
-¥ | nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 read: 
~~ CHILDREN AND THE Lancuace Arts. Virgil E. | Sees cab a ae eee” ite tor oe place 
= 7 i . . . | ; 
Ze HAVE YOU A COPY of the new | Paes HL Seno, Uacobs: $38 PP. | | VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 
SCH fele) i FEATU RE | TENUCE=11all. gv0 | Serving national organizations for over 30 years Be 
This book presents the viewpoint that the | 
FILM CATALOG language arts function more effectively in | Chri. 
-ANISGISNERCCERCAIGMCR Gn | the lives of elementary school children if | bu 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS Special High School Rate 532.50 | ‘Cit language activities are guided by sig- Tr 
mmzs BRANDON FILMS, INC. | nificant purposes, if the activities deal with | 
| OSes Sate pees ee erm | content of some consequence and utilize ap- : 
propriate language and social conventions. ee short paragraphs! Vi 
HELP WANTED | The book is divided into three units. The You don’t have to be a trained author to Dell 
> . , | first is concerned with the broad setting in — money being 8 Ronerote now mak- Mi 
gis . : ; ing money every day on short paragraphs. - 
RETIRED take pincie, upintenens | which the acing of the lngmes are | PR MURariaveranete Mantaes PF 
wante ocal Sen P y finds its bearings. The second gives direct | sell; and supply big list of editors who buy Ni 
tionally-known publisher of HUMPTY DUMP- | citeaiin ts oemeiiilens tee ie tomes 1 from beginners. Lots of small checks in a , 
TY’'S MAGAZINE and CHILDREN’S DIGEST. | + ok emul - i ti The thi 1 it | hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
High income possible on liberal percentage ri 0 ; “a “Keg _ ices, e Ird unl tng ag a gg to sell, right away. Hari 
plan. For full details write Parents’ Magazine —— big . e ever a ag a difficult Vi 
Press, Educational Division, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., | Problem of the organization of the language TT ; 
New York 17, N. Y. arts program within the school curriculum. BENSON BARRE} O: 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-K, Chicago 26, Ill. 
ALL METAL - ~D yUsT,~BLE TYPEWRITER TABLE! Ty 
SELECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
ADJUSTABLE UNIT PROJECTS NOW D. 
Elevates writing bed from 26” to 2914” Discover new things and Be 
MOUNTED IN RUBBER new ideas, that will make 1 
ALL -Connections. from: writing bed to interesting classroom hs 
table mounted in rubber! No vibrating Christmas Gift Items, in¥ 
or pounding. our 1956 handicraft supply McG 
FOR BUSINESS & SCHOOLS | _* ; 5 
Write for ene | Write For Your FREE Al 
. wer SP | coPY 
i Of Handicraft Supplies Today He 
-SEMCO SALES PINELLAS INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 4705 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
OCT 
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tessional groups, as editor of a professional 
journal, as lecturer before educational assé- 
ciations in the United States, Canada, Latin 
America. Doctor Suhrie feels that he has 
been privileged in that he has had an oppor- 
tunity to serve many Negro colleges and 
college groups. Any prospective teacher or 
teacher in service will find in this book 
much reenforcement of his highest purposes 
and will absorb from it a philosophy of life 
and education to live by. 


Tue LAW AND THE TEACHER IN PENNSYLVA- 


ntA. Lee O. Garber, Professor of Educa- 

tion, University of Pennsylvania. 98 pp. 

Educational Service Bureau, University of 

Pennsylvania, 3810 Walnut St., Philadel- 

phia 4. $2 

This handbook for school board members, 
school administrators, and teachers presents 
the more important legal questions of con- 
cern to public school personnel. For those 
who wish a comprehensive treatment of the 
law, reference is made to textbooks in school 





law as well as the statutes and court deci- | 


sions. 


Jounny Bear Stories. Luetta Kiel. Order 
from YMCA, Third & Francis St., Port 


Angeles, Washington. $1 


The author calls this little book the an- | 


swer to crime comics. She used as her story 
character Johnny Bear, who had been cre- 


ated by her brother, a born story teller. With | 


the book as a souvenir for Port Angeles, 
Gateway to Olympic National Park, she 
placed her story in primeval forests, tower- 


ing peaks, glaciers, ice fields, valleys of | 


daisies, and an ocean coastline. School peo- 
ple in Washington have been enthusiastic 


about the use of the book for storytime | 


reading. In some places, copies have been 
placed in each primary room. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THEY Come anv Go. Short Biographies. 
Louise Wilhelmina Mears. $2.50 
VIKINGS AND VAGABONDS. William Teg. $3. 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., Walter B. J. 
Mitchell, Jr., Educational Director, 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 
New Ways To Greater Worp Power. 
R. B. Goodman and David Lewin. $0.25 
Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.: 


Or CouracE AND VALOR. Heroic Stories of 


Famous Men and Women. Jay Strong. 
$3.75 


THe Happy Hour Storysoox. Compiled | 


by Carol M. Lane. $3.95 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

I Rustecui. Italian Translation. Carlo 
Goldoni. With notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by J. L. Russo. $2 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. New Second 


Edition. Elizabeth B. Hurlock. $6 


How You Loox anp Dress. A First | 


Course in Clothing. Second Edition. 
Byrta Carson. $2.96 


OCTOBER, 1955 





WHAT DO THESE FACTS 


MEAN TO YOU 


® Accidents cause 10,000,000 injuries each year. 
® Accidents are 133 times more frequent than fire. 


® Chances of being disabled by sickness are five times greater than 
being disabled by accident. 


® Daily, 4,000,000 people are too ill to work. 


@ Chances are four out of five that you will be sick in the next 12 
months. 


Let us help you! Write us today for full details about a group insurance program 
for your teachers 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 720 Investment Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 











NEW For Middle-Graders 


<%= =THE NEW BASIC READERS Grades 4-6 


Encourage your middle-graders to expand their compre- 
hension, enjoyment, and appreciation of reading. Free 
on request: “Helping Middle-Graders Move Ahead in 
Reading,” a 24-page, full-color booklet, describing the 
new program and presenting a complete story and les- 


son plan. 








> = SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC Grades 3-6 


A program, unique in its presentation, with less reading 
about and more understanding of arithmetic. Larger 
pages, more color, every picture with a purpose. Com- 


plete program will be available soon. Write for infor- 





mation. 








& SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 
| 120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
We at 
CANADA—THEN AND Now. Aileen Garland 
Tests to Accompany “History of a Free 
People.” W. A. Greene 
WorkBook to Accompany “Our Free Na- 
tion.” Edna McGuire and T. B. Port- 


wood 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. A First Book on 
the Psychology of Child Development 
and Training. C. W. Valentine. $3.75 


Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. & Columbia 
Rd., Morristown, N. J.: 
New Wortp or CHemistry. 1955 Revision. 
Bernard Jaffe. $4.16 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.: 
FuncTIONAL MatHematics. Grade 9. W. 
A. Gager, Mildred H. Mahood, C. N. 
Shuster, and F. W. Kokomoor. $3.08 


UNESCO, Columbia University Press, 2960 

Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.: 

Music 1n Epucation. International Con- 
ference on the Role and Place of Music 
in the Education of Youth and Adults, 
Brussels, June 29-July 9, 1953. $3 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Parkway, 
Chicago 16, Ill.: 
Dan Morcan, RIFLEMAN. American Ad- 
venture Series. Ernest E. Tucker. Edited 
by Emmett A. Betts. $1.29 


World Book Coa., 


Wi-Y,: 
ALcesraA Two. R. R. Smith and F. G. 
Lankford, Jr. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Marityn Wants To Know Arter HIcH 
ScHooL Wuat? Department of Labor. 
Women’s Bureau Leaflet 8. $0.10 

WHEN THE MicRANT Famities COME 
Acain. A Guide for Better Community 
Living. Federal Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. $0.15 

Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education 

CompuLsory EpUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

Dicest oF ANNUAL Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1954. Summary of Statistical 
and Financial Information 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE. $0.15 

ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES, 
1954. $0.25 

GirLs’ AND WOMEN’s OCCUPATIONS. Se- 
lected References. July, 1948-Septem- 
ber, 1954. $0.35 

THe Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE TopAy 

STaTE ACCREDITATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 


Practices and Standards of State Azen. 
cies. $0.30 

THe STATE AND Epucation. The Structure 
and Control of Public Education at the 
State Level. $1 

SuMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL 
Epucation. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Studies in Agricultural Education 
with Classified Subject Index. $0.35 

TEACHING NUTRITION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. $0.25 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D:.¢. 


Miscellaneous 


Atconot ano You. L. M. Fort. Pacific 
Press Publishing Assn., Mountain View, 
California. $0.50 (paper binding), $1.25 
(cloth) 

Annie Doesn’r Litter ANy More. Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. $0.20 


THE ASSAULT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM, 
Jesse Gordon & Associates, 10 E. 43rd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.10 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS FOR Economic EpucATION, 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. $0.50 


CarEERS AHEAD ... in Agriculture. As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Dean of Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 


sity Park, Pa. 








Wherever you go teachers are all talking about —— 


EXPLORING SCIENCE - THE NEW “SCIENCE-DOING” SERIES 


For Grades 1-6 by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 








Just published by Allyn and Bacon, Dr. Walter 
A. Thurber’s new Exploring Science series for 
Grades 1-6 is wirming acclaim from teachers 
coast-to-coast. Not merely a science reading 
series, Exploring Science emphasizes pupils’ 
first-hand experiences in terms of what the 
study of science will do for them. 


A WEALTH OF HELPFUL FEATURES 
In Exploring Science youll find hundreds of 


original, easy-to-do experiments that can be 
performed by your students with equipment of 
little or no cost . . . functional color illustrations 
on every page .. . over 80% of the pages de- 
voted to science-building activities . . . story 


pages that lead children to relate their own ex- 
periences . . . fusion of science with health, 
safety, and conservation programs . and 


many other classroom-proven features! 


TIME-SAVING BIRECTIONS IN TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
Corresponding step-by-step with the same ma- 
terial in pupils’ editions, the Teachers’ Editions 
provide you with time-saving directions for the 
use of this material. And these successfully- 
tested Teachers’ Editions give you invaluable 
aids in helping you to present a well-balanced, 
coherent elementary science program that you 
can teach with confidence. 


Write today for your free copy of the colorful “Exploring Science” brochure. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 











A. L. CALDWELL of Waynesburg has 
been appointed by Ralph C. Swan, 
Acting Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as his executive assistant. Mr. 


Caldwell, whose appointment was ef- | 


fective September 12, has been a 


teacher and faculty manager of ath- | 


letics at West Greene High School, 


Rogersville, and vice president of the | 


board of directors of the Waynesburg 
School District. In his new position, 
he will have charge of personnel rela- 
tions and management. 


SAMUEL MILANOVICH is the new su- 
perintendent of Aliquippa schools. Mr. 
Milanovich was basketball coach until 
last year when he was made principal. 
He succeeds Lytle M. Wilson who re- 
signed. 


Douctias A. LEHMAN, a junior high 


school science teacher, has become 
principal of Aliquippa High School 
to succeed Mr, Milanovich. 


GitBerT F. WHITE has resigned as 
president of Haverford College to be- 
come professor of geography at the 
University of Chicago. The resigna- 
tion will be effective the first of next 
year. 


M. S. E. Gosrecut of Landisburg 
is now an assistant superintendent of 
schools in Perry County. He resigned 


his position as high school principal | 


of the Green Park Union High School | 


to accept the new position. 


Loretta P. ByRNE, a former Schen- 
ley High School teacher in Pittsburgh, 
has been named dean of women at 
Duquesne University. 


Date W. Situ of Drexel Hill be- 
came the principal of Northern Joint 
High School, York County, when it | 
opened this fall. Mr. Smith, a former | 
York County resident and_ teacher, 
has been teaching in the Lansdowne- 


Aldan High School since 1946. 


Harry W. Ray, high school princi- | 
pal of the East Brady Joint High | 
School in Clarion County, has been | 
elected to the same position at the | 
Reynoldsville-Winslow Joint High | 
School, Jefferson County. 


OCTOBER, 1955 


RaLtpH DorNFELD OWEN, professor 
of education in the graduate division 
of Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Owen have returned 


from a year’s stay in Europe. For two 
semesters he lectured as a visiting pro- 
fessor in the University at Marburg 
on Lahn, Germany. For one month, he 
lectured in a Fulbright seminar at Ber- 
gen, Norway, for teachers from Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, and Norway, 
on “Education in the USA Today.” At 
both places, he exhibited a collection 
of American educational books, tests, 
and magazines, including the NEA and 
PSEA Journals. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Ist time—Famed map in size 32x18” 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25c 


Time marches on. Maps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new perspective—hachure 
and contour maps be- 


3-dimensional—like picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 

experience. Also, concept of 





came flat, “slow”; and 
teachers (like pilots) 
found themselves in 
need of something 
more 3-dimensional. 


In answer came Jeppesen 
natural-color relief maps 
such as world map, above, 
that is in 3-dimensional-like 
picture form. It’s such maps 
that are now used by air- 
lines and schools. 





Learning process is simpli- 


Of Special Interest 
To Teachers 
For this 32 x 18” new, relief 
map of world, as described, 
PLus folder of a New Ad- 
venture in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; and 
United Airlines System Map 
by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
Aids by social science teacher. 
Write to JEPPESEN & CO., 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5 
and send your name, address 


and 25¢. Post is paid. 


height and depth need 
“3rd dimension”, making 
map better learning tool. 


Map above, as all Jeppesen 
Maps, shows clearly the 
very important relationship 
between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social develop- 
ment. A thrilling experience. 


Now students can clearly 
see terrain elements that so 
drastically affect life through- 
out the world. New, handy 








fied and speeded up by this 

Jeppesen world map because it shows moun- 
tains; plateaus, lowlands as they look. And, 
this eliminates symbol interpretation, 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


32 x 18” size ideal for classes 
in geography, history, social studies, econom- 
ics—the cost only 25c postpaid and includes 
other interesting, teaching aids, 











“Yours ... for the asking” 


School Master Pro ectors anes with Have you ever thought that the advertising 

in PSJ is written especially to help you 

a learn about the new products and services 

igen s 5 7 that may prove valuable to you? Some of 

SVE Filmstri -Prp ector Plans the advertisers will send you interesting 

; booklets, charts, catalogs, and other material, 

if you request it. You will need to write 

directly to the advertisers for some of the 

material. Others are listed below and may 

be ordered by using the convenient coupon 
at the bottom of this column. 


34. Hich ScHoot YouTtH AND MILITARY 
GuIDANCE—an orientation booklet for 
high school teachers and guidance coun- 
selors. (U.S. Army) 





Zz 35. THe U.S. ArMy TALKs To YOUTH—a 
unit for classroom use. (U.S. Army) 


. STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT STAYING IN 
ScHoot—a 16-page message to high 
school students. Whether army or civil- 
ian life is ahead, this booklet points out 
some of the reasons for completing high 


| school. Available for class distribution. 
pa PLAN No ? (U.S. Army) 
s School Master a 
300 


. How to Decorate with New Improved 


With every $300.00 order for film- | Amazart colors, is an 8-page leaflet, 
strips or slidesets selected from strips or slidesets selected from | packed with ideas for monogramming, 
the SVE Educational Catalog, the SVE Educational Catalog, | lettering, painting on fabrics, wood, 
you will receive a $64.50 School you will receive a $84.50 School glass, and other surfaces. (Binney & 
Master 300 Projector free of cost! Master 500 Projector free of cost! Smith) Adan 


. Ctassroom Watt Cuarts on railroads JB “!y" 
and their place in the American life. A Amer 
set of seven charts, each 22 x 34 inches, [BP Amer 


With every $200.00 order for film- sp4%0 


Call us for your copy of the new 56-page Society For Visual Education 
Catalog. It lists and describes thousands of filmstrips and slidesets. 


And be sure to ask about the ‘“Filmstrip-Projector Plans.” printed in several colors, with text. 


Adaptable for various grade levels. One meee 


set only per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads) Binne 





Bensc 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALERS REPRESENTING 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


. JEPPESEN RELIEF Map oF THE WorLD— Branc 


as fully explained in the Wrigley ad in Cleve 
this issue. This map is now available in Coca: 
size 32 x 18 inches. Its 3-dimensional 
effect, showing elevation and slope, aids 


HARTLEY'S JOHNSTOWN CAMERA SHOP materially in teaching these concepts. Educ: 
Bethlehem Johnstown The map plus folder of a New Adventure Field 
in Geography; Teacher Tips for using; Follet 

| and United Airlines System Map by 
KURTZ BROS. J. P. LILLEY & SON Jeppesen for 25c. No C.0.D.’s. Send 25¢ Great 
Clearfield Harrisburg with order. (Jeppesen Company) Heath 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, INC. | 40. EpucationaL Catatoc of Filmstrips, Kurtz 


: : Slidesets, and Equipment for grades 1 Laidl 
Philadelphia to 12. Organized into three main sec- Lippi 
tions—primary, intermediate, and high a 
school. Under each section, organized by New 
subject matter, are all the SVE film- Paren 
strips recommended for use in that area. Portle 

USE THIS COUPON (Society for Visual Education) 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in Scott, 
Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of . Posture Posters set of 7—designed for Semec 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only use in the classroom to illustrate the 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where principles of posture and to assist teach- 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. ers in maintaining healthful posture. Spenc 

Jo oo. 3% * 38 (American Seating Company) State 


. Facts about writing short paragraphs Teach 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) Teach 
suré 


Depa 








Societ 


Subject 
School Name . Free Sampte of Vintex dish cloth with | 
details of a money-making plan which Temp 
school clubs have used for many years. 


(Vine Associates) Vine 


. Mitt Creek EvALuaTeEs: CHILDREN’S RE- Washi 


Enrolment: s 4 
SEARCH is a fictional story based on Wrigl 
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 RE- 


| on 


actual classroom experiences of teachers 


and children. It suggests the ways in | 
which children can use encyclopedias at | 


different grade levels to stimulate re- 


search for various objectives. (Field | 


Enterprises) 


28. Repropuction of portrait of the real | 


Davy Crockett, done by S. G. Osgood, 


lithographer, together with a copy of | 
Crockett’s handwritten acknowledgment | 
of it. Size 10%”x15%4”, suitable for | 
framing. Limit one to a teacher. (School | 


and Library Division, Spencer Press, 
Inc.) 


. Grapvep CaTatoe of children’s books and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott) 


5. INFORMATION about employment for re- 
tired educators as sales representatives 
for “Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine” and 


“Children’s Digest.” (Parents’ Maga- | 


zine Press) 


. Catatoe of full-length rental films for | 
high schools. Listings of 16 mm. films | 


available for first time include “Anna- 


purna” and “Pickwick Papers.” (Bran- | 


don Films, Inc.) 
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LANGUAGE 


Grades 3 through 8 





Bailey e Barnes e Horrocks e Walker 


SIGNATURE To be published January, 1956 


American Book Company 
Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 














New UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES Series 


For Third Grade: 

WORKING TOGETHER J tells 
about the basic needs of people, 
and how these needs are met. 

For Fourth Grade: 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
leads the child outward from his 
own community to 6 typical U. S. 
communities, 6 elsewhere. 

For Fifth Grade: 

EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
gives a clear picture of the inter- 
dependence of all peoples. 

For Sixth Grade: 

OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 
or OUR AMERICAN NEIGH- 
BORS tells about others in our 
hemisphere. 


Ask about our new Graded Music Series 


MUSIC ‘ROUND THE CLOCK and MUSIC ‘ROUND 
THE TOWN now ready for primary grades. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 














HEATH ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE Grades 1-6 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


A maximum of science activities e Spiral 
development of science topics e Integration 
of science topics with other subjects « A 
balanced selection from all branches of 
science e Content determined by the child’s 
needs e Teachers Editions and a separate 
Teachers Guide are available for each book. 


ENGLISH in ACTION [6th ed] 
Tressler and Christ 


Content up-to-date to meet the needs of 
students e Maximum of motivation for stu- 
E dents e Simplified presentation of grammar 
Publishers of and usage « Colored illustrations and car- 
toons ¢ Teachers’ Manuals « Practice Books « 

better books for Answer Books 


ALGEBRA Courses 1 and 2 


Fehr, Carnahan, Beberman 
These texts stress understanding and mean- 
ing before techniques. They arouse student 


D * HEATH interest with carefully selected stories or 


problems at the beginnings of chapters. The 


AND COMPANY attractive, readable format employs color for 


emphasis. ‘Teachers’ Manuals « Answer 
180 Varick St., New York 14 Books e Keys 


better teaching 











-——— ENRICH YOUR READING PROGRAM 


LAIDLAW READERS 


The LAIDLAW READERS provide stimulating stories with worthwhile 

literary qualities. There are no grade designations on the LAIDLAW 

READERS, but the vocabulary is controlled for use as follows: 
ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND Easy first grade 
MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS Easy second grade 
STORIES WE LIKE Easy third grade 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE Easy fourth grade 
ON THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE Easy fifth grade 
THE WORLD AROUND US Easy sixth grade 
FROM EVERY LAND Sixth grade 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 
A series of thirteen of the great classics adapted to Junior High School 
reading level. 


IVANHOE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
OLIVER TWIST SHORT STORIES 

JANE EYRE BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 
LORNA DOONE LES MISERABLES 

MOBY DICK SILAS MARNER 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES DAVID COPPERFIELD 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


STUDY EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 


A series of three books designed to help pupils develop and improve 
their reading skills. The books are classified as “A,” “B,” and “C,” 
rather than by a grade designation. 


Write for Additional Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS River Forest, itl 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Ga. 











Teachers of English Gather 
in NYC in November 


The annual convention of the Na. 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
will convene in New York City, No. 
vember 25-27. Prominent speakers will 
feature the general session programs 
and opportunity will be given for dis. 
cussion of the problems of teaching 


| English in 30 programs. 


There will be visits to New York 


| City schools, a special closed circuit 
| television broadcast, and trips inte. 
| grated with the convention program. 


All requests for information should 


be addressed to Abraham H. Lass, 


| Abraham Lincoln High School, Ocean 


Parkway and Guider Avenue, Brook- 


| lyn, New York. 


Necrology 


| LinpLey H. Dennis, at Chevy Chase, 


Maryland, August 5, of a heart at- 
tack. Doctor Dennis served as teach- 
er and supervisor of Pennsylvania 
schools from 1899 to 1909 and in 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion from 1912 to 1933. He pio- 
neered our program of agricultural 
education in the State as its director, 
1915 to 1920, then became director 
of vocational education. His last 
years in the Department were as 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for the State of 
Michigan in 1933 and 1934 and fol- 
lowing that, executive secretary of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 


_ Davin L. STONEHILL, principal of the 


Finletter public school, Philadel- 
phia, since 1930, July 21 


| HELEN WEIDEMANN, teacher at Wil- 


liam Penn and Frankford High 
Schools, Philadelphia, before her 
retirement, July 10 


Mrs. Myrt te L. Bottz, former direc- 
tor of physical education at Reading 
High School, July 19 

Nina M. Brownine, retired Pittsburgh 
school teacher, July 18 


Mary ELIzABETH STEIMER, 83, teach- 
er in the Easton schools for 50 years 
before her retirement sixteen years 
ago, June 18 


| KATHERINE E. SHEEDY, teacher in 


Pittsburgh schools for over 40 years 
before her retirement, August 31 
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The Better 
the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 


' hand iptial 


CRAYOLA® 

ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 
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| Lituian I. McSwicean, eighth grade | 
teacher at the Penn school, Pitts- | 


burgh, for the last 40 years, Au- 
gust 30 


Epirn Hearst, English teacher at 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 25 years until her retirement in 


1945 


Mary H. PENDERGAST, teacher in Camp 
Curtin Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, before her retirement, Sep- 
tember 7 


| Rose BRUBAKER, Johnstown, retired 
| teacher, July 18 


Mrs. ELIzABETH HouzMaN, Johnstown, 
school nurse, July 8 


HELEN WESTLAKE, New Castle, retired 
teacher, July 3 


Mrs. Marion Norp, teacher in the 
New Castle public schools, June 8 


Loraine HeEacy, retired, home eco- 
nomics teacher in Harrisburg junior 
high schools for 36 years, August 8 


CHarLoTTE M. Brooks, 91, retired 
Philadelphia school teacher, Au- 

| gust 7 

Mrs. CeLiaA Keat JAYNE, 82, teacher 

in Bangor schools for 32 years be- 

fore her retirement in 1935, Au- 

gust 3 


Harry H. Humpureys, retired Olney 
High School, Philadelphia, teacher, 
August 4 


NELLIE Bustin, English teacher at Lib- 
erty High School, Bethlehem, from 
1924 until her retirement last year, 
July 1 


Annie M. Pucu, teacher at Coraopolis 
Lincoln school for the past 21 years, 
August 8 





| Emma JANE Herriott, 90, former 
Pittsburgh school teacher, August 5 


berth, teacher in Philadelphia 
schools for 36 years before her re- 
tirement in 1948, August 8 


| Mrs. EpnA MAnpLER Harkness, Nar- 
| 
| 


| Wittis W. Lantz, retired superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County schools, 
| August 28 


| SarAH N. ZarKER, Wormleysburg, re- 
| tired teacher, September 1 


| ELLEN S. Gitt, 89, former teacher in 
the Alexander Henry elementary 
school, Frankford, August 6 


KeTcHuM, first grade 


teacher in No. One school, Peck- 


| 
| 
| JOSEPHINE 
| 
| ville, for 26 years, April 11 











We appoint YOU 
a Committee of One 


to investigate ... 


YOUR OWN 
INSURANCE PLAN 


We have no quarrel with Com- 
mittees ... bless ’em. They per- 
form a thankless, Herculean 
task. 


BUT, there are some things YOU 
should look into for YOUR- 
SELF. One of these is INCOME 
PROTECTION. 


It’s YOUR privilege . 


. . . to investigate plans other 
than that “hardy perennial”... 
the locally endorsed plan. (In- 
clude TPM.) 


... to study each and determine 
if there is a master policy re- 
serving the right of renewal for 
the Company. (TPM policies are 
INDIVIDUAL contracts WITH- 
OUT a master policy.) 


. .. to discover if, WHEN YOU 
MOVE to another District, it can 
be continued REGARDLESS of 
whether a similar plan by the 
SAME company exists or not. 
(Just pack your TPM policy 
with your things. It’s OK in 
another District.) 


. .. to determine if it IS Non- 
cancellable AND Guaranteed 
Renewable to a definite age. 
(TPM policies ARE!) 


IT’S YOUR EARNING POWER 
YOU ARE INSURING. 
Why not decide for yourself 
which plan will do the job best? 
Appoint yourself a committee 
of one to WRITE TODAY for 
TPM’s New Teachers Special 
brochure. DISCOVER how you 
can OWN even Hospital & Sur- 
gical coverage which is GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE to a 
definite age. Cost? You'll be 
pleasantly surprised how low. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


Yes, send me your new brochure 
explaining TPM’s INDIVIDUAL 
Non-Cancellable Policy. 








Marian W. GRAHAM, principal of the 


No. One school, Peckville, and 
teacher for 33 years, July 15 
Mary ANNE Harrison, teacher of 


grades 5 and 6 in the Glenfield 
school, Allegheny County, April 23 


Cora S. Kocu, retired, teacher for 41 
years, 35 of which were in the Whit- 
pain School District, Montgomery 
County 


Mrs. EvA Owen HILEMAN, retired, 
teacher for 44 years, nineteen of 
which were in Aliquippa, August 5 


Calendar 


October 5-7—Western Convention Dis- 
trict and Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 7—KEastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 7-8—Pa. Speech Assn. Con- 
vention, John Bartram Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

October 9-12—Tenth National Conf. 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, San Diego, California 

October 11—General Pulaski Day 

October 13-14—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 14-15—Classroom 
Conf., Bedford Springs 

October 15—Fall Conf., Pa. 
Modern Language  Assn., 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 

October 15—Poetry Day in Pa. 

October 15—In-Service Teachers Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

October 16—Meeting of State Junior 
Classical League Officers and Their 


Teachers 


State 
State 


Sponsors, Altoona Central Catholic 
High School—2:00 p.m. 

October 17—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 21—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 21-22—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 21-22—Annual Conf., Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Bedford 
Springs Hotel 

October 21-22—Central Regional 
Meeting, Assn. for Student Teach- 
ing, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove 

October 22—Eastern Regional Meet- 
ing, Assn. for Student Teaching, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown 

October 22—School Librarians of Pa. 
and Pa. Library Assn., Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 28—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster 

October 28-29—Pa. Assn. of Deans 
of Women, Annual Conv., Bedford 
Springs Hotel 

October 28-29—Twenty-fourth Annual 
Conv., Pa. School Press Assn., 
Senior High School, Uniontown 

October 30-Nov. 1—Annual Conf., 
Dept. of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum, Penn Sherwood Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

October 31-Nov. 1—Annual Conf., Pa. 
Branch, National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 

October 31-Nov. 2—Pa. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Buck Hill 
Falls 

November 2-3—Dept. of Higher Edu- 
cation Conf., Allenberry Inn, Boil- 
ing Springs 

November 3-4—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Scranton 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ‘““You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





November 5—Ninth Annual Conf. for 
Teachers and Administrators—Busi- 
ness, Elementary, and Secondary, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 18-19—Annual Art Educa. | 
tion Conf., State Teachers College, | 
Kutztown 

November 19—Dedication Day 

November 24-26—Convention, Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies, 
New York City 

November 25-26—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 25-27—Convention, Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City 

November 28-Dec. 1—White House 
Conf. on Education, Washington, 


D.C. 


December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1956 
February 18-23—AASA, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


March 12-14—Winter Workshop, Pa. 
Assn. of County Superintendents, 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College 

March 16-17—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 

March 22-24—Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Pocono Manor 

April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Cath- 
olic High School 

April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Grove City 

April 28—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 

July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 


Oregon 
ADAMS “2: 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 
$3200 $5300 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. RE-7-3938 


























TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
NATION-WIDE 
We still have many good positions unfilled and more will be coming up. If you 
do not have a good position, communicate with us. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 








New Jersey 4% Fee 


Teachers Agency 
122 Avon Rd. 
Haddonfield, 
New Jersey 


4% Fee 
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